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Victor Talking M 


The three a toa 
perfect Victor reproduction 


Victrola VictorRecords Victor System of Changeable Needles 


Because Victor Records and Victor Instruments 
are scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture, their use, one with the 
other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


When you want to hear Caruso—or any other of 
the world’s greatest artists—just as he actually sings 
in real life, it is necessary to play his Victor Record 
on the Victrola. That is the instrument for which the 
record was made, and only by their combined use is 
the true tone of the artist faithfully reproduced. 


You will desire, of course, to play your records 
loud or soft according to the acoustic surroundings, 
and as mood and occasion dictate. And this is ac- 
complished by the Victor system of 
changeable needles—with the semi- 
permanent Victor Tungs-tone Stylus— 
and the modifying doors of the Victrola. 


It is the perfection of every Victor 
part, and its perfect combination with 
all other Victor parts, that results in the 
superior Victor tone-quality—that makes 
necessary the combined use of the 
Victrola, Victor Records, and Victor 
Needles. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere and they 
will gladly demonstrate the various styles of 
the Victor and Victrola—-$10 to $400—and play 
any music you wish to hear. Period styles to 
order from $375 to $950. 


WAN AUNT 

















Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


iow Victor Records demonstrated at ; Victrola XVII, $265 
all dealers on the 1st of each month Victrola XVII, nee $325 
Mahogany or oak 


Victor ua he 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. 
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Let’s All Save $51 


MINISTER DOCTOR 


WRITER -- FARMER * MANUFACTURER - PURCHASING AGENT 





Zhe Oliver Typewriter Now $49—Formerly $100 


N THIS page we print a coupon which saves you $51. This is the war-time 
O savings the Oliver Typewriter Company now offers you. 

To save you half the former price of $100, we have instituted simplified 
selling plans. We no longer have an expensive force of 15,000 salesmen nor costly 


offices in 50 cities. 
tion and distribution. 


( ALL of the savings in price come 
from our new and economical sales 
plans and increased production. 


Half Price Wins! 


The $100 Oliver for $49 is so popu- 
lar that our entire plant, devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of new 
Olivers, is now being enlarged. 

Sales are increasing enormously 
both to individuals and big concerns. 
Each day adds hundreds of Oliver 
users. Each day some great company 
sees the economy of the Oliver way. 
Over 600,000 Olivers have been sold. 





Remember, we offer here perfectly 
new Olivers—latest models—never 
used. So do not confuse this offer— 
because of the price—with second- 
hand or rebuilt machines of an earlier 
model. If any typewriter is worth 


The only reason we have been able to hold to a $49 
price is our very large output. We hope to be able to 


$100, it is this splendid, speedy Oliver 
Nine. 

The Oliver Nine is our latest and 
best typewriter. It has all the wanted 
improvements. It is built of the finest 
materials. 

It has a universal keyboard, so any 
typist may use it. And it has dozens 
of features not found elsewhere. 

The Oliver Nine is preferred by 
many of the foremost concerns in the 
country, some of whom we list below. 
Its popularity is international. 


Save $51 


This $49 Oliver is our identical $100 
machine—not a change, not the slight- 
est cheapening. This is our $2,000,000 
guarantee. 

We send you an Oliver for free trial. 
You are your own salesman. Try it 
for five days. Then if you want it, 
pay us at the rate of $3 per month. If 


And in other ways we have made vast economies in produc- 


you do not want to keep it we will 
refund the transportation charges. 
The Oliver Nine sells itself. YOU 
are the judge. Merit must convince. 
Used machines accepted in exchange 
at a fair valuation. 


Free Trial 


Note the two way coupon below. 
It brings you either an Oliver for free 
trial or our remarkable book entitled 
“The High Cost of Typewriters—The 
Reason and the Remedy.” 

This book explains how we are able 
to save you $51. With it we send a 
descriptive catalog. 

Fill out the coupon now for either 
the free trial Oliver, or for our book. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Distributing Offices: 865 Market St., 
Dept. 414, San Francisco, California 


General Offices: Chicago, Ill. 


maintain this price. Materials and labor costs are in- 
creasing. We may be forced to raise. We do not wish to. 
We do not expect to. But we advise you to act now to be 
certain of getting your Oliver at the present price of $49. 


* * * * * 


SOME OF THE FAMOUS USERS: 


United States Steel Corporation Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Baldwin Locomotive Works : International Harvester Company 
Pennsylvania Railroad Diamond Match Company 
Columbia Graphophone Company New York Edison Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company Boston Elevated Railways 
National City Bank of New York Morris: & Co., Packers 
Jones & Laughlin, etc., etc. 


OVER 600,000 OLIVERS SOLD 


This Coupon Is Worth $5l 


Pabutriipuleudesiiy, 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributing Offices: 365 Market St. 
Dept. 414, San Franeisco, Qalifornia. 


General Offices: Chicago, Ill. 
[| Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I 


keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for, 


My shipping point is 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to 
return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of 
five days. 





Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 
“The High Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and the 
Remedy,"’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Name 
Street Address 
City. State. 
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PRETTY lace scarf or any other lace article is in no sense a care when 
Mone has learned that such pieces should be washed with Ivory Soap. 
. The white, neutral, high grade Ivory makes it as easy to wash perishable 
lace as any ordinary fabric. Its use eliminates from the washing all the factors that 
cause trouble and loss. 





Mild, pure and free from uncombined alkali, it is as harmless as clear soft water. 
The most delicate handwork can be entrusted to Ivory suds with the assurance that 


no special handling, other than what common sense suggests, is necessary to avoid 
all risk of injury to a single thread. 


IVORY SOAP. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


The Trial by The Tuscania, the Jones, 
the writhing victims of 
the hellish gas, the length- 
ening roll of the young 
heroes who drop from the 
sky, these are merely the first drops of 
the red cataract. Since the complete 
Russian collapse, late in February, gave 
the German militarist party new courage 
and a firmer grip on the helm, it has be- 
come clear that the United States must 
march resolutely through the portals of 
that Gehenna in which Europe has been 
dwelling for nigh four years. America 
must now shoulder Russia’s burden. In 
the major operations about to begin after 
the winter’s calm America must lock its 
jaws and, dry-eyed, watch the sweep of 
the scythe through the ranks of its cep. 
born, secure in the knowledge that the 
young hosts carrying the Flag in France 
will not fail them. 

But will we who are left safely and 
comfortably at home be willing to do our 
full share? Are we at home ready for 
the trial by fire? 

We have eaten a little less wheat and 
little more corn than usual; we have sub- 
stituted chicken for certain accustomed 
quantities of bacon, pork chops and beef; 
we have consumed more vegetables and 
less sugar, thereby improving our health 
and increasing the variety of our diet. 
But it did not hurt. We have bought 
Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps, 
thereby improving our financial status. 
We have given to the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. C.°A., to a dozen other noble en- 
terprises, but only out of our surplus. 
Nothing that we at home have done has 
really hurt. What we have given we had 
to spare. 


Fire is Now 


Beginning 


Are we ready to go the limit for the 


boys in France? 
UU 


The Champion James Connell of Quincy, 
Cicer of dia state of lr ig, is 

ready to go the limit to 
United States hel support the fighters 

in Ras As a boy, dur- 
ing a time when compulsory accident 
insurance was not thought of, he lost his 
right arm at the elbow and two fingers 
of his left hand. Fourteen years ago Con- 
nell, his missing arm notwithstanding, 
took up a piece of desert land and home- 
steaded it. After five years of hard 
struggle he traded his homestead for a 
house in Cashmere, Washington. The 
house brought him a monthly rental in- 
come of twenty-five dollars. 


When the Red Cross chapter of Cash- - 


mere a year ago was unable to find quar- 
ters, Connell ordered his tenant to vacate 


and turned the house over to the Red 
Cross, rent free. In addition he gave the 
chapter half the amount of the rent still 
due from the tenant. 

“You are welcome to the house till the 
end of the war,” he said, “and to every 
penny I’ve got. I can’t get into the 
army, but I can help the cause to the 
extent of my ability.” 

As watchman in a quarry Connell is 
not earning six dollars a day, but never- 
theless he is buying Liberty Bonds. 


U Uv 


Giving Until] Twist and turn as we may, 
It Hurts is We C2NMOt escape the fact 

that when war was de- 
Now a Duty clared and the draft law 
was passed, a_ certain 
number of young men was doomed to 
death so that we might live in security. 
From this inexorable fact there is no es- 
cape. Nor is there any escape from the 
solemn responsibility of those who were 
spared, who were exempted from the 
draft by reason of occupation, depen- 
dents, physical disability or age. Only 
by giving, giving endlessly until it hurts, 
by giving labor, time and money to the 
limit of their physical and financial. re- 
sources can they atone for the supreme 
sacrifice of those who were chosen to go. 














fe te 


The champion giver of the United States ° 


James Connell, poverty stricken, a 
cripple from childhood, has made his 
atonement. Are there many others who 
feel their perscnal responsibility as 
keenly, who are willing to sacrifice as 
readily as this one-armed watchman? 

Hundred of thousands of parents have 
given to the country that which is be- 
yond price, flesh of their flesh, blood of 
their blood. What do these parents 
think of those financiers who see in the 
nation’s agony nothing but an oppor- 
tunity to increase their wealth? What 
do they think of the manufacturers who 
substitute shoddy for’wool in uniforms, 
who endanger thousands of lives’ by 
fraudulently using inferior steel? What 
do they think of producers and specu- 
lators who hold on to needed commod- 
ities, waiting for higher prices? What do 
they think of the exempted industrial 
worker who receives high wages and de- 
clines to do an honest day’s work? 

It is the privilege and the duty of the 
boys in France, of their fathers and 
mothers to demand that self-seeking 
based on their sacrifices be stopped. Let 
them get together and make their voices 


to be heard. 
uo = 


The School Once again the school- 
master has demonstrated 
his military prowess. Be- 
cause seventy or eighty 
per cent of the Russian 
masses had grown up without education 
of any kind, they believed in the prom- 
ises of a handful of radical enthusiasts 
who led them into the box canyon of de- 
feat, starvation of chaos. Unable to 
read or write, the Russian masses had to 
have their thinking done for them. Un- 
able to reason things out for themselves 
because they lacked knowledge of the 
basic facts, they accepted the glittering 
catchwords and phrases of the bolsheviki 
leaders at their face value, concluded 
that the millenium of all-pay and no 
work had arrived and promptly fell into 
so weird a state of anarchy, lawlessness, 
want and disorganization that to many 
of them the harsh, brutal, but orderly 
rule of the Germans seemed preferable. 

Apparently the brief glory of the ex- 
treme socialists is fading. It could’ not 
last. The abysmal ignorance of the 
Russian masses foredoomed it to failure. 
A socialistic system of production and 
distribution is based on voluntary codp- 
peration, and the basis of voluntary 
cooperation is enlightened self-interest. 
Both individual and group must surrender 
part of their rights, privileges and desires 
that the whole may prosper. In the 
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Teacher and 
Revolution 
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Russian ‘experiment self- 
interest became domi- 
nant, but enlightenment 
was entirely absent. In- 
stead of progressing to 
the ideal type of socialist 
commonwealth in. which 
everyone subordinates 
his personal interests 
that the whole may 
thrive, thereby increas- 
ing individual well-being, 
the movement degener- 
ated into an orgy be 
selfishness in which one 
class claimed everything, 
did nothing, and cheer- 
fully allowed the devil 
to take the hindmost. 

There is a lesson to so- 
cialists everywhere in the 
Russian debacle. They 
should ask themselves 
whether the masses are 
ripe for the revolutionary 
experiment of economic 
self-government. Do the 
masses realize that run- 
ning an industry by 
committees of manual 
workers implies vastly 
more than merely going 
to the ballot box? 
they realize the danger 
of unchaining the powers 
of class-selfishness, giving 
it free rein, letting it run 
riot without guidance 
by enlightenment? 

The schoolmaster, 
after all, is the greatest 
agency making for prog- 
ress toward that ultimate 
state. in which justice 
and humanity are the 
guiding forces. Unless 
the schoolmaster is given 
time to do his work thor- 
oughly, all attempts to 
bring in the millenium by 
force must end in failure. 
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Keep Bees ig a linden tree for 

the bees,” will probably 
and Help be a national text next 
the Nation Arbor Day, for in these 


days of diminishing sweets 
it is no disadvantage to cultivate as well 
as imitate the busy bee. He is a most 
profitable little animal. Only recently 
6,000,000 pounds of honey left New York 
for Italy and sold there for fifty cents a 
pound. A honey producer in Colorado 
sold a carload for $3100 last October and 
patted himself on the head for getting 
such a good price. A week later he was 
tearing his hair for he might then have 
sold it for $4100. 

A bee keeper who has already given 
three sonsto the army was hoping his 
fourth would be left him. 

“Tneed him in my business,” was his 
argument. 

“Uncle Sam may need him more than 
you do,” parried a neighbor. 

“But Uncle Sam is awfully eager to get 
this honey of mine,” came the quick 
answer. 

And Uncle Sam does need honey. The 
Texas crop last year was very short and 
California's was only sixty per cent of 


normal. County agents who have been 


and these women of the Northwest are doing their part. 
girls, formerly employed in a candy factory, gained six 





pounds the first week she swung a hammer 


stimulating pig, poultry and corn clubs 
among the cons and girls will have to 
advise them all to keep a colony of bees 
at the same time. It is the easiest and 
most profitable of all the side lines on a 
farm, or even in a back yard, if your 
neighbors have fruit trees and flowers. 
Why not keep a bee and make the way- 
side weeds and flowers work for you and 
your country? 


vs 
Japan as As a result of the Russian 
the Allies’ collapse the Japanese 
” - bogy had a most excellent 
Collector chance to lift its grisly 


head on the horizon. But 
the spectre of Japanese imperialism failed 
to scare anyone; it did not afouse a wave 
of apprehension and resentment along 
the Pacific Coast, all of which is a most 
encouraging sign. It indicates that the 
suspicion with which Japan’s every move 
has been watched on pt West coast is 
giving way to a kindlier feeling. 

Briefly, the circumstances surrounding 
the proposed Japanese action in Siberia 
were as follows: p Poa the United States 
and other countries had sold to the Rus- 
sian government enormous quantities of 


One of these 


war supplies, payment 
for which was largely 
made in Russian govern- 
ment bonds. These 
bonds were repudiated 
by the bolsheviki gov- 
ernment. Immense quan- 
tities of the war supplies 
paid for with worthless 
paper are lying at Vladi- 
vostok and other points 
along the Trans-Siberian 
railroad. It is not at 
all impossible that the 
thrifty German general 
staff, having a fairly 
complete inventory of the 
goods, will insist that 
part or all of them be 
delivered as the first in- 
stalment of the indem- 
nity imposed on the 
Russians, in which case 
Japan and the United 
States would be aiding 
their joint enemy. 

To avoid this it may 
be necessary to occupy 
Vladivostok. The Japa- 
nese army and navy is 
ready and nearest. If 
the Allies consider the 
step necessary, Japan 
would be the logical 
power to carry out the 
enterprise, either alone 
or with minor assistance 
from the United States. 
Since the President 
seems disinclined to un- 
dertake the job, Japan 
will probably have to go 
it alone. 

Two years ago the 

roposed action would 
a aroused a storm of 
criticism against Japan. 
Today almost everybody 
realizes that no sinister 
motive of rampant impe- 
rialism underlies Japan’s 
offer to attach a bill of 
goods because the debt 
has not been paid. 

If mutual suspicion can be eradicated, 
there is no reason why the United States 
and Japan should not live happily forever 





Do they look overworked or dissatisfied? Freight-car wheels must be kept turning, 


after. 
Cu Uv 
y Under the stress of war 
vely demands the oil fields of 
ae the United States have 


turned slacker. Despite 
the best efforts of the 
drillers, production cannot keep pace 
with consumption. In the California 
fields alone the monthly deficit exceeds 
a million barrels and reserve stocks are 
diminishing rapidly. No new fields of 
consequence are being opened and most 
of the existing oil districts have passed 
their maximum production. 

Still, it is not necessary to sell the car 
at once. It will be quite a while before 
the last oil well has been pumped dry, 
and even then gasoline will continue to 
be sold. Just at present war prices have 
given an impetus to the development of 
the oil-bearing shale deposits in the 
Rockies. 

In western Colorado and eastern Utah 
are great areas of these oil-shale beds. 


in Colorado 


rent 
gely 
ern- 
1ese 
ited 
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an- 
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the fact that they are 


Prof. R. D. George, Colorado state geolo- 
gist says “In northwestern Colorado 
alone, we have over 1500 square miles of 
territory in which there are commercially 
hen cA oil shale beds, averaging over 
20 feet in aggregate thickness and capable 
of producing at least 36 gallons of oil per 
ton of shale. (No beds under four fa 
thick are included in this estimate.) In 
one acre of this area there would be 
37,500 barrels of oil. In each square 
mile there would be 24,000,000 barrels. 
This is over ten times as much as was 
originally contained in each square mile 
of the proven oil territory of the United 
States, and 17 times as much per square 
mile as now remains in the proven fields. 
If we consider the whole area of 1500 
square miles of oil shales in Colorado, 
we have an oil content of 36,000,000,000 
barrels, or just under ten times as much 
as has been produced in this country 
since the discovery of oil in 1859.” 

Dean E. Winchester of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey has made field examina- 
tions of the shale beds and in his earlier 
report estimates that in Colorado alone 
there is enough shale to produce 20,000,- 
000,000 barrels of oil, “and it seems prob- 
able that in actual practice a greater 
yield than this can be obtained.” 

In Scotland, France, Australia and 
New Zealand similar shales are being 
distilled. The Scot- 


tish shale oil indus- 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


phate, one of the most necessary elements 
of commercial fertilizers, and numerous 
other by-products. With the tremendous 
demand at present for all kinds of oils, 
gasoline and kindred substances, Colo- 
rado’s vast fields of shale—‘“half-done 
coal”—are springing into prominence and 
great activity is manifest, though the 
plants are all of small capacity at present. 


uv Uv 
Why Patched The average man has a 


ic: hee rst-class excuse for not 

buying that new spring 
All the Rage suit and hat. Uncle Sam 

needs the wool and the 
tailor’s labor. Also, Uncle Sam needs the 
money. It isn’t good form to be a fashion 
plate these war days. A patch on the 
pants is a badge of honor. It indicates 
that the wearer is conserving needed war 
material and labor. It also indicates 
that the owner of the pants is in the mar- 
ket for War Savings Ccstshesmen. 

During 1918 the government needs 
many billions of dollars. Every few 
months business will halt while a Liberty 
Bond drive is on. The more War Sav- 
ings Certificates are bought, the shorter 
the drives and the disturbance of business 
will be. In fact, Liberty Bonds should 
be sold every day in the year. They 
should be pushed a a permanent organ- 
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ization as Thrift Stamps and W. S. S. 
are today. They will be thus sold, by and 
by. In the meantime War Savings Cer- 
tificates can be had in place of that new 
spring suit at every store. 


o F 


Universal With the beginning of 
8-H D March the entire lumber 
our /’8Y industry of the Pacific 
Approaches Coast adopted the eight- 
hour day without chang- 
ing existing wages. Following upon the 
heels of the ri cae of the eight-hour 
day into the oil industry, this action of 
the lumber men brings the Far West 
measurably nearer to the universal eight- 
hour work period especially since most 
of the Far Western states have already 
limited the labor of women to this term. 
The miners, the railroad brotherhoods, 
the building trades, the metal workers, 
the printing trades and numerous other 
vocations have already reached the goal. 
Unskilled and farm workers constitute 
the bulk of those still putting in more 
than eight hours a day. 

Under modern conditions of machine 
production there is in most industries 
only one reason for insisting upon a 
longer working period than eight hours 
—competition. It has been abundantly 
demonstrated that the world can produce 
in eight hours’ labor 
under normal con- 





try was started 
about 1850 and is 
flourishing today. 
The Colorado shales 
lie in beds feet in 
thickness to inches 
for the Scottish. The 
Scotland shales lie 
deep below the sur- 
face and must be 
hoisted hundreds of 
feet to the treating 
plants while the 
Colorado shales lie 
from 1000 to 2500 
feet above the val- 
ley floors. 

It sounds like a 
fairy tale to speak 
of “mountains of 
oil” and of “mining 
for oil” but such 
are the terms used 
in western Colorado. 
There are scores of 
these bleak moun- 
tains that are liter- 
ally “mountains of 
oil,” the shale being 
exposed to the air 
and readily broken 
up by the miner, 
who extracts them. 

The oil is secured 
by destructive dis- 
tillation of the shale, 
the shales giving off 
a sufficient amount 
of gas to make the 
process continuous 
and to reduce the 
cost of fuel. Scien- 
tific study of these 
shales has revealed 








of enormous worth 
as a means of pro- 
viding ammonia sul- 


the valley floor. 


‘Mining for oil” in western Colorado calls for picks and shovels, not derricks and pumps. 
The exposed strata of oil-impregnated shale belt the mountainsides high above 
A distillation process extracts the valuable oil 


ditions more staples 
and luxuries than 
the market can ab- 
sorb. For instance 
there has been an 
over-production of 
lumber for the past 
ten years, resulting 
in keen competition 
and price - cutting 
among manufactur- 
ers. Tn this compe- 
tition those manu- 
facturers had the 
advantage who were 
able to force their 
men to work the 
longest hours at the 
lowest wages. 

But long hours 
and low wages are a 
boomerang hitting 
those who insist 
upon them. They 
reduce the worker's 
capacity to buy and 
consume, thereby 
intensifying the 
competition among 
manufacturers. The 
entire country, con- 
sidered by _ itself 
without relation to 
the world market, is 
hurt by low wages 
and long hours. The 
higher the standard 
of living everywhere 
in the United States, 
the better it is for 
every citizen—pro- 
vided the country is 
protected against 
the influx of goods 
from countries 
working long hours 
at lower wages. 

But no tariff wall 
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can be built on the inside. The Far 
Western lumber industry, paying $4 
for eight hours, cannot protect itself 
by an arbitrary duty against the lumber 
industry of the South, paying $3 for ten 
hours. Neither can Far Western indus- 
tries on an eight-hour basis compete 
in the long run with Eastern factories 
having a larger market and working 
nine hours. Tae wages and hours 
must be brought up to the Far 
Western basis throughout the country 
or the workers enjoying the shorter hours 
and higher wages must excel their com- 
petitors in efficiency and output. 

In this connection it is significant that 
the courts have declared Alaska’s eight- 
hour law unconstitutional. Under the 
provisions of this drastic act. no work- 
man in Alaska could put in more than 
eight hours; overtime was prohibited; 
two partners working on their claim 
would have to quit at the end. of the 
eighth hour; not even the officers of cor- 
porations were allowed to exceed eight 
hours. All Alaska, the-workers included, 
cheered when the ill-considered law was 
set aside. 


U Uv 
Seattle Deep-chested lumberjacks 
Piscine from the deep woods, 
miners from Alaska, two- 
Hi Gill fisted fishermen from the 


turbulent North Pacific, 
assorted sailors from the Seven Seas flow 
endlessly in and out of Seattle by tens of 
thousands. Seattle is a man’s town, vig- 
orous, virile, masculine clear through, 
with all the prejudices and inclinations of 
the physically robust individual. And 
because of this good-humored, upstanding 
masculinity Seattle gave Hiram Gill 
another chance after he had been recalled. 
He begged for this other chance, promised 
to alter his former “open-town”’ policy, 
to enforce every law and -ordinance 
without fear or favor. Taking these 
promises at their face value, Seattle good- 
naturedly gave him the opportunity to 
make good. The police-court lawyer 
again reached the mayor’s chair. 

Under Gill’s administration  boot- 
legging flourished in Seattle; scandal 
followed scandal. Vice became so bad 
that for a while the army authorities kept 
the Camp Lewis soldiers out of the Puget 
Sound metropolis. Seattle felt very 
much hurt. 

When the primary election took place 
in February, Gill was a candidate for re- 
election. But Seattle remembered. Gill 
was snowed under. He did not come 
even within smelling distance of the nom- 
ination. All of which indicates not that 
Seattle is a prim and virtuous Puritan, 
but that it expects a man to live up to his 
promises. 


uv 
Helping to Russia’s _ population . 
ninety per cent rural. 
Forestall Nevertheless a fraction of 
Revolution the ten per cent of city 


dwellers was able to over- 
throw not only the but all centralized 
government. The scant handful of radi- 
cal industrial workers could never have 
accomplished the job without at least 
the passive assistance of the peasants. 
And the carmine apostles of extreme so- 
cialism were able to gain this rural assis- 
tance because Russia lacked a definite, 
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well-considered land policy, designed not 
only to bring about an equitable division 
of the agricultural land but likewise to 
help the small landowners to cultivate 
their farms efficiently and profitably. 

The mass of the Russian peasants and 
farm laborers had’ neither land enough 
nor capital enough to gain a decent living 
out of the cultivation of the soil. There- 
fore, when the bolshevik government 
promised them more land, they nodded and 
said the Ruésian equivalent of “Go to it, 
boys.” Having little to lose and a good 
deal to gain, they were willing to try even 
the weirdest sociological experiment. For 
them things couldn’t be much worse. 

Only a human ostrich will close his 
eyes nowadays to the fact that in every 
country, the United States included, 
social unrest is growing. The reds of all 
hues are openly or secretly jubilant. 
They expect that, before the war is over 
or soon after peace, the workers every- 
where will rise in arms and forcibly brin 
about the socialization of industry an 
land on the Russian model. 

It is scarcely credible that more than 
twenty per cent of the population of the 
United States would welcome bolshevik 
rule or an attempt to seize the reins. Also 
and likewise it is extremely unlikely that 
such an attempt would succeed. Yet the 
making of the attempt would bring un- 
told misery in its train. To prevent such 
an attempt, to remove the desire for such 
an attempt is a work of the greatest na- 
tional importance. 

Most of the American farmers will 
stand by the established social order. As 
yet the American rural population has 
much to lose and little to gain by a revo- 
lution. Itis strictly up tothe present social 
system to maintain and 


become a bona fide land owner. In the 
history of the United States Dr. Mead’s 
undertaking is epochal. Casting one 
eye to the lurid sky above Russia, 
turning the other upon the red expec- 
tations of the radicals at home, it 
would seem that every state in the Union 
plus the national government would apply 
a few tons of prevention by following 
California’s example on a scale com- 
mensurate with the importance of the 
enterprise. 


U0 UV 
Protecting For ten hours the steamer 
he Pacific’ Bear traveled south from 
the Facitics +he Columbia river in a 
Shipping thick fog. The navigator 


had laid a course that 
would bring the ship to a position off the 
cocks of Cape Mendocino at a certain time. 
Before that time had arrived, he began 
to get worried. He could see nothing, so 
he began to feel his way by sounding. 
By taking the depth at frequent intervals, 
he could compare the result of the sound- 
ings with the depths marked on the chart 
and determine his position. 

The first soundings showed fairly dee 
water. Thereafter the depths increased. 
Of a sudden the lead failed to find bot- 
tom. The ship was passing over a deep 
submarine valley. The captain heaved 
a sigh of relief. On the chart of the coast 
there was marked only one deep subma- 
rine valley located three miles south of 
Cape Mendocino, Therefore he had left 
the dangerous rocks of the Cape behind 
and could proceed to change his course 
southeast with safety. The course was 
changed. 

An hour later the Bear was on the 





strengthen that allegiance 
ofthe farmers. Farm ten- 
ancy and absentee-land- 
0 must be discour- 
aged; the great body of 
small farmers owning their 
land must be increased in- 
stead of allowing it to 
diminish. If possible the 
returning soldiers must be 
encouraged to acquire and 
till aan but ample plots 
of ground. 

a can it be done? 

It is being done. In 
California r. Elwood 
Mead is today selecting 
applicants for che purchase 
of ready-made farms pro- 
vided by the state. The 
state of California has 
bought 6000 acres, has 
subdivided them and is 
offering suitable tracts for 
a very small payment 
down, balance to be liqui- 
dated in more than thirty 
years. But the state 1s 
doing more. It has put 
the land in condition for 
immediate seeding; it has 
made arrangements for 
financing the building of 
houses, barns, fences, for 
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purchasing stock and 
equipment. The state is 
giving the man with a 
thousand dollars, with ex- 
perience, grit and indus- 
try an honest chance to 


These sinister records of wrecks on the Pacific Coast are traced 
to the lack of water survey work. Only fourteen 
per cent of the Oregon coast and forty-four per 
cent of the Washington coast are mapped 
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tocks. Six lives and a sorely needed 
vessel worth a million dollars were lost. 
Why? 

Because the charts did not show the 
existence of a deep submarine valley 
north of Cape Mendocino. This area of 
coastal water had not been adequately 
surveyed. Because the captain had only 
an incomplete chart to help him, the ship 
and the lives were lost. For exactly the 
same reasons, for lack of adequate data 
covering the dangerous waters of the 
Pacific Coast, the scores of ships shown 
on the accompanying charts have been 
lost. 

For twenty-one years no water survey 
wotk has been done on the Pacific Coast 
because Congress provided no ships for 
the task. After seventy years of naviga- 
tion only twenty-seven per cent of the 
waters along the California shore have 
been surveyed; off the Oregon shore only 
fourteen per cent is mapped; along the 
Washington coast fifty-six per cent is 
still unsurveyed. 

On the other hand the government of 
the Philippine Islands has surveyed 
sixty-four per cent of its enormous area 
of coastal waters in the last twenty years, 
while no surveying at all was done on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Pacific Coast navigation is on the thres- 
hold of remarkable expansion. Shall the 
loss of lives and ships continue or can 
Congress be induced to give the Pacific 
Coast at least as much protection as the 
Philippine Islands have provided? 

The work should not be postponed, war 
otnowar. Every possible safeguard should 
be throwh about existing vessels. It is 
cheaper to prevent the wrecking of steam- 
ers than to build new ones. 


The Pulse of the Pecific 





Junior United States Senator Charles L. 

McNary, from Oregon. In addition to his 

senatorial duties, he is a great nut expert, having 
helped to introduce the walnut into Oregon 


Taking More The spokesmen of the 


ood Distribution say 
Labor from that the food situation 
the Farmer the world over is critical 


and will be worse next 
winter. The Department of Agriculture, 
on the other hand, predicts record-break- 
ing crops in the United States and inti- 
mates that any one spreading alarming 
reports concerning the food supply of the 
United States must be in the pay of the 

Kaiser. What are the 








real facts? 

It is undoubtedly true 
that the United States, 
were the country respon- 
sible only for its own 
larder, need never fear 
the danger of a food short- 
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After seventy years of navigation, only twenty-seven per cent 
of the California coast is safeguarded by surveys. No 


charts have been made for twenty-one years, and the 
list of losses for that period is not a pretty one 
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during seeding and harvest 
time. Last year almost 
every farmer throughout 
the length and breadth 
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of the country was more or less handi- 
capped by the lack of experienced 
farm labor at critical moments. It 
will be worse this year. The draft will 
continue to take skilled men from the 
farms; the demands of the shipyards and 
of the industrial establishments will be so 
heavy that little unskilled labor will be 
inclined to go into the country, where 
hours are longer and wages lower. Last 
year’s conditions will be duplicated, ex- 
cept that the dearth of skilled farm labor 
will be greater than ever. There is no 
sign to indicate that the war will end be- 
fore the latter part of 1918. If it con- 
tinues through next winter, food or the 
lack of it may well mean victory or defeat. 

So far practically nothing has been done 
in the United States to insure greater 
harvests except a spasmodic mobilization 
of high-school boys and of comparatively 
small quantities of unskilled labor to take 
the place of the skilled farmers who have 
been taken from the farm by the draft 
or by the lure of higher wages. Only a 
miracle will make it possible to increase 
the yield of the American farms this sea- 
son—and miracles do not usually happen 
when they are most sorely needed. 

And so far as the grain production of 
the Pacific Slope is concerned, the dry 
fall and winter make any increase im- 
possible. It is now only a question of 
reducing the deficit as much as possible. 
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Put Pinto Out in Colorado and New 
iia Mexico the dry land farm- 
ers. a year ago, hearing 
Your Table the call for greater food 
production, proceeded to 
plow and harrow with a will. When seéd- 
ing time came around, they planted pinto 
beans until the supply of seed ran out, 
thinking that they were doing the nation 
a great favor. The pinto beans prospered. 
When harvest time came the farmers 
filled 3000 cars with pinto beans—and 
then found that nobody wanted to buy 
them. Apparently the only market for 
the beans was to be found in the South 
and the best price the growers could ob- 
tain was 6c a pound, not quite enough to 
cover the cost of production. 

Now it happens that the pinto bean 
tastes exactly like the navy bean. The 
only difference is one.of appearance. Be- 
fore it is cooked the navy bean is white, 
whereas the pinto bean is a mottled 
brown, but when cooked or baked and 
and served with tomato sauce, all differ- 
ence disappears and not even the most 
refined palate could tell which is which. 

If you don’t want to punish the Far 
Western farmers who raise pinto beans 
for their patriotic efforts, go to your 

rocer and buy a few pounds. For navy 
| you will have to pay 20c a pound 
at retail; the pinto beans you can buy two 
pounds for 25c. Unless you do invest in 
pinto beans, the farmers this year will 
refuse to plant them, the supply of beans 
will be even shorter than it 1s and navy 
beans will go up another notch or two. 

Eat pinto beans and be a patriot. Re- 
member that the pinto bean is the only 
bean which will prosper on the dry-land 
farms of the Southwest. The growers 
would prefer to raise beans with an estab- 
lished market, but the legumes with a 
ready sale do not prosper on these high 
plains. Let the palate and the stomach 
instead of the eye do the judging. 











This is not snow. It is a salt-bed twenty feet thick on top of a briny lake one hundred feet deep 
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Potash— Wathout Perlmutter — Becomes a Naturalized Citizen 


and Enlists in the American Forces 


N 1863 John W. Searles, searching for 
recious metal, drifted with his 
czar into the valley that bears his 
name. But he did not stay. There 
was nothing to hold him in the grim 
trough between the carved desert ranges 
—except salt. There was salt in the 
mud, salt in the canyon down which he 
came, a glittering mass of salt on the 
briny lake that filled the lowest part of 
the basin. Searles crossed the twelve 
square miles of the lake on the salt, 
smooth, solid and gleaming as ice, twenty 
feet thick above the invisible brine. Hav- 
ing marveled at the immense size of the 
salt deposit, Searles kept on over the 
Slate range into the valley of the Pana- 
mints, across the Panamints into hot, 
tragic Death Valley. 
fter him came many others into the 
remote corner of California, the ante- 
room of Hell that lies east of and under 
the lee of the Sierra Nevada’s three-mile 
wall. They sought gold. They found it. 
Also, they found silver and went mad. 
At the grass roots they found ore so rich 
that a few tons meant a competence. In 
the barren red ranges, in the violet 
shadows of the canyons cities sprang up 
overnight, roaring communities, that 
drank and danced and gambled until 
the gaunt coyotes lifted their muzzles to 
the low-hanging yellow stars and joined 
in the chorus. 

While: others were growing rich in a 
month—and poor again in a year—John 
Searles continued his quest with mediocre 
results. He never struck it rich until, on 
Teal’s Marsh in Nevada, he watched 
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By Victor Willard 


F. M. Smith extract borax crystals out 
of the salty mud. Then he remembered 
the lake of salt far to the south, in the 
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The lower half of California 


weird region between the Sierra Nevadas 
and the Valley of Death. Ten years after 
he had first seen the expanse of salt he 
was at its shore again, and in 1874 he be- 
gan producing borax. 

It was better than a gold mine. Borax 
was worth eighty cents a pound. Even 
though he was 250 miles from tidewater, 
with rail transportation nowhere in sight, 
Searles made money. Like Nadeau, king 
of the desert freighters who built hun- 
dreds of miles of private roads over 
mountains and deserts, Searles bought 
mules by the hundreds, lumbering prairie 
schooners by the score, built his stations 
at intervals of twenty miles, ran_ his 
twenty-mule teams as a railroad is run 
today. Inbound or out, the Searles and 
the Nadeau caravans traversed the long 
stretch between San Pedro and the heart 
of the desert on schedule time, hauling 
borax, ore and supplies to and from the 
harbor at a cost of $125 aton. At Garden 
Station, thirty miles from the lake of salt, 
Searles often stabled 250 head of stock, 
and the dust clouds rose all day along 
the daring roads Nadeau, the Geichaot 
king, had built to the silver towns. 

In due time the rich ore gave out, silver 
crashed from its seat of glory, the miners 
and the gamblers departed and the 
coyote came into its own again. The 
Panamints and the Funeral range 
wrapped themselves in their primor- 
dial silence. Only Searles remained, his 
twenty-mule teams continuing _ their 
dusty, shortened trips to the railroad. 
At ‘ae John Searles gave up. When 
“Borax” Smith started to blast borax ore 
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out of the famous Lila C. mine on the 
flank of the Funeral range, competition 
rew keen. In 1896 Searles sold out to 
nit for $200,000, and Smith shut the 
works down. He did not realize that he 
was overlooking a treasure more valuable 
to the nation than all of Nevada’s silver 
mines together. 

A year later Charles P. Grimwood, a 
young San Francisco engineer with a 
thorough training in chemistry, passed 
Searles Lake on the way to the Pana- 
mints. He slept in an abandoned stable. 
Only one old Chinaman, caretaker of the 
roperty, remained of the former glory. 
en people died that summer of thirst and 
heat in the Panamints. When he left 
Grimwood swore that never would he 
return to Hell’s anteroom. The echo 
laughed at him. 


OR ten years more the gleaming bed 

of salt lay asleep. Then came C. E. 
Dolbeer, of Boston and Berkeley, to file 
claims on a small part of the deposit con- 
taining soda, just as Searles had claimed 
the borax ground. As an afterthought, 
Dolbeer and seven associates also filed 
claims covering practically the entire 
immense salt deposit, including the lake 
of brine beneath. What they might do 
with the salt and the brine, they did not 
know. They were after the soda. They 
did not dream that ten years later the 
prosperity of vast agricultural regions 
at the other edge of the continent would 
depend upon the unconsidered brine be- 
neath the salt. 

Dolbeer formed the California Trona 
Company to exploit the soda deposits. 
Unfortunately the new company had 
little cash, and American capital, having 
been abundantly sandbagged during the 
Goldfield boom, declined to go into a 
soda enterprise. At last the Foreign 
Mines Development Company of London 
agreed to advance the necessary capital. 

ork began; more than a_ hundred 
thousand dollars was put into the soda 
plant, but nothing came out again. With- 
in a year the company was bankrupt and 
the British capitalists, to save their invest- 
ment, if possible, had to acquire control of 
the capital stock of the soda enterprise. 

The potent brine beneath the salt was 
still totally neglected. 

The London capitalists did not want 
the lake of salt. They wanted their 


money back. They tried to sell. A dozen 
American firms investigated, took sam- 
ples, analyzed and estimated, but declined 
with thanks. They admitted that the 
deposit would ultimately be profitable, 
but it would take too much money and 
time to produce dividends. As a last re- 
sort the Trona Company commissioned 
Charles P. Grimwood, the chemical engi- 
neer who had sworn that he would never 
return to Hell’s anteroom, to make a 
thorough analysis of the deposit so that 
he might have complete data upon which 
to negotiate a sale. 

Grimwood brought a corps of assis- 
tants from New York and went to work. 
As a result of his investigations he an- 
nounced, among many other things, that 
the immense body of brine beneath the 
twenty-foot salt crust contained potash 
in commercial quantities. 

It had been known more or less vaguely 
that potash was present in the brine, but 
the exact -quantity had never been 
definitely ascertained. Even.when Grim- 
wood submitted his analyses, the high 
potash content of the brine failed to pro- 
duce a spark of enthusiasm. 

Before we proceed, let us reiterate the 
old schoolbook text that plant life needs 
nitrogen, phosphorus po potash for its 
proper development. When the soil is 
deficient in one or more of these elements, 
crop yields decrease rapidly until the 
deficiency is made up. Nitrate comes 


from Chile, also from barnyard manure 


Victor Willard II 


and other sources; phosphate rock is 
found in many places. But the third ele- 
ment, potash, was a German monopoly. 
It was found in commercial quantities 
only in the great Stassfurt ‘mines whence 
an endless stream of the fertilizing salt 
trickled to all corners of the world, goods 
and gold flowing to Germany in return. 
It was a splendid source of income, so 
splendid that the Kaiser bought into it, 
that the German government took a pa- 
ternal interest in the trade, regulated 
the quantities of potash to be mined, 
fixed the prices, arranged for low freight 
rates, both marine and rail, and saw to it 
that the proper compensation reached 
Germany in return for the indispensable 
mineral. 


For many years the rich virgin soil of the 
United States snapped its fingers at the 
German potash monopoly. Eventually, 
though, it changed its tune. In the ae 
eastern part of the country, where cotton 
and tobacco were grown year after year 
on the same soil, the yields fell off alarm- 
ingly, and as they decreased agricultural 
experts began to preach the gospel of 
artificial fertilizer. The gospel took root, 
especially when the boll weevil started 
its ravages. Fertilizer was applied by 
progressive farmers with astonishing re- 
sults. The trade in German potash 
expanded until whole shiploads were 
brought across the Atlantic, and several 
million tons. of potash material for agri- 
cultural and industrial use were im- 
ported annually from Germany. 

In 1911, when the German government 
attempted to use its world potash monop- 
oly to extort tariff concessions from the 
United States, Washington suddenly 
realized the importance of releasing 
American agriculture and industry from 
the bonds of the German potash monop- 
oly. “Find potash, and find it in a 
hurry,” was the order issued to the 
Geologic Survey. Accordingly the Sur- 
vey’s young men headed west, nose and 
test tube in the air to scent the potash 
from afar. 

They discovered a variety of potential 
sources. Among others they rediscovered 
the potash contents of the brine beneath 
the salt crust of Searles Lake and an- 
nounced the rediscovery with such a 
flourish of trumpets that the directors 
of the California «ae Company hastily 
































The first unit of the plant which promises to make America partially independent of the German potash monopoly. (Above) Charles P. 
Grimwood, the engineer who devised the successful potash process and built the plant 
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The pumping plant on the salt lake 


changed their mind about selling. 
Now they proposed to keep it and 
to extract the potash from the brine. 

It was worth keeping. Beneath 
the twelve square miles of gleam- 
ing salt the brine extended to a 
depth reaching ninety to a hundred 
feet in places. This brine was so 
saturated with various salts that it 
carried solid substances equal to 
one-third of its volume, and in K Cl 
—potassium chloride, the potash of 
commerce—it contained five per 
cent. This five per cent, though, 
did not include the potash in the 
salt crystals that abounded in the 
brine. If a commercially feasible 
process of separating the K Cl from 
the brine could be devised, at least 
three million tons of potash worth 
normally forty dollars a ton could be pro- 
duced. A prize worth more than a hun- 
dred million dollars, gross, suddenly arose 
before the eyes of the erstwhile soda enthu- 
siasts, a prize to be had for the taking, if— 

Before the first penny of that hundred 
million dollars came into the treasury, 
the backers of the enterprise were to 
have their fill of disappointment bitter as 
the brine of the potash lake. 

First of all came the claim jumpers, 
attracted by the value of the prize sud- 
denly revealed to the world. Unfor- 
tunately the first invading army, led by 
a San Francisco attorhey, appeared in 
the middle of the summer when the ther- 
mometer registered 120 degrees in the 
rare places where shade might be found. 
Out on the white surface of the lake there 
was no shade. Mercilessly the rays of 
the sun beat down upon the jumpers run- 
ning their lines. Shimmering heat waves 
rose from the polished salt floor and 
every breath of wind seemed to come 
straight from the open door of a glowing 
turnace. 

Young men, engineering students 
mostly, made up the claim-jumping crew 
that was left without guidance, with insuf- 
ficient supplies and no experience in the 
middle of the cruel salt flat. When 
their water ran low, they became panic- 
stricken. Late in the afternoon they 
rushed off for the hills, in the direction 
where the leader had vaguely informed 
them water could be found. But he had 
neglected to inform them that between 
the hills and the salt beds lay miles of 
hot, sticky salt mud. Before they had 
crossed the salt marsh one of their num- 


ber dropped dead. The rest of the 







Tanks in the crystallizing house 


jumpers were picked up during the night 
by S. W. Austin, in charge of the Trona 
Company’s property. They had found 
water, but it was too salty to quench their 
burning thirst. When they had recu- 
a in the plant of the concern whose 
claims they were jumping, when the body 
of the dead comrade had been found.and 
buried, the young men took a short-cut 
home, wiser in the ways of the desert, 
though poorer in purse. 

That winter more jumpers appeared, 
better equipped and led. For weeks there 
were threats, gun plays and newspaper 
stories that made fine reading, for years 
thereafter there was litigation, but it did 
not enrich the jumpers. The courts in- 
variably and finally decided against their 
attempt togain by the other fellow’s efforts. 

Disregarding the claim jumpers and 
their litigation, the backers of the 


potash enterprise went ahead with their 
work. Having organized the American 
Trona Corporation they proceeded -to 
build a railroad to Searles ake, spend- 
ing $600,000 for the thirty-mile line. 
Thereafter they proceeded to erect a 
plant that cost $300,000 more. Together 
with roads, pipe lines, dwellings, office 
buildings and equipment, the investment 
far exceeded a million dollars when the 
plant at last was ready to begin making 
potash. 

It seemed to be a simple operation. 
Apparently it was only necessary to pump 
the brine out of the lake, evaporate the 
water and recover the solid substances 
as they crystallized in the thickening 
liquid. But it did not work out. Some- 
thing was wrong with the process. 
When the plant was started earl 
in 1915, the brine came mais 
the pipes and went into the ap- 
paratus, but no commercial potash 
came out. After running for 
seven hours, the machinery was 
shut down. The experiment was 
a failure. 

It was a situation exasperating 
enough to make Job jump on his 
hat. Importation of potash from 
Germany was going down steadily. 
The price of potash in America was 

oubling every few months. Where 
the refined article had brought $35 
to $40 a ton before the war, it was 
now rapidly mounting to $80, to 
$100, to $200 a ton, with no 


A battery of evaporators ote hundred 
feet high 











Fifteen tons of potash left in one 
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of the drained crystallizing tanks 


KCI Answers “Here!’’ 


indications of even a temporary halt. Day 
by day the demand from the fertilizer 
manufacturers was becoming more press- 
ing; day by day munition makers lifted 
their bids for the refined product, but 
there was none to be had. Along the 
Pacific Coast several plants were estab- 
lished to cut the abundant kelp and ex- 
tract potash from it, but the amount 
thus obtained was exceedingly small 

and costly. The combined contents of 

all the kelp beds equalled only a 
fraction of the vast quantity contained 
in the Searles lake brine. Mountains 
of potash: lay beneath the salt crust, 





The refinery at San Pedro, California 


millions in money were concealed 
in the brine—if a workable sepa- 
rating process could be devised. 
So far the expenditure of more 
than a million had produced 
nothing but disappointment. 

Should the attempt to produce 
potash be abandoned? Not a few 
of the stockholders were ready to 
give up, but the abiding faith of 
the president, Alfred de Ropp, 
pie wo day. President de Ropp 
again called on Engineer Grimwood 
for advice and assistance. The 
engineer immediately had a tank 
car filled with the Searles brine and 
shipped to his New York labora- 
tory. After several months of 
analysis and experimentation he 
came to California, bringing with 
him the outline of a process by 
which the potash could be recoy- 
ered from the Searles brine at a 
low cost. 

How much would the works cost? 

Grimwood had the estimate for 
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Potash, 98 per cent pure, 
worth $450 a ton 





six figures, when an army 
of workmen appeared at 
Searles Lake and the pay 
roll assumed ever larger 
proportions. 

Construction work lasted 
for more than a _ year. 
Huge steel storage tanks and 
concrete basins for cooling the 
condensing water had to be built; 
a battery of boilers with a capac- 
ity of 20co horsepower had to 
be installed. Drinking water 
had to be piped out of the 
mountains fourteen miles away. 
A steel evaporator house 109 
feet high had to be erected. 
Four. of the largest vacuum 
evaporators in the world, each 
one a hundred feet high, had to 
be manufactured, shipped from 
Michigan and put together in 
the desert, the freight charges 
alone exceeding $25,000. A crys- 
tallizing house 800 feet long 
with overhead conveyors travel- 
ing above long rows of vast tanks, 
had to be put up and equipped. 
Dwellings enough to form a 
sizable village were needed to 
house workers and their families. 
Machine shops, warehouses, office 
buildings had to be supplied, 
many miles of pipe line put down. 
At last, in October, 1916, the 
task was completed, the first unit 




















Mountains of American potash 


the new plant ready. The first unit, plus 
the secondary refinery, would cost about a 
million dollars—if material and labor 
did not go up. 

They gasped. Spend another million 
with the first million baking in the desert 
sun, as profitable as a Seintneiline plant 
in Kansas! 

When they calmed down, Grimwood 
explained, went over his process, his 
plans and specifications, his estimate of 
construction and operating costs at 
length and in great detail. And he won. 

Despite the soda disappointment, with 
the costly initial potash failure still an 
open wound, President de Ropp induced 
the backers of the Trona Corporation to 
go ahead once more. He was game. He 
did not blink when Grimwood in the 
early fall of 1915 began to place orders 
for material the cost of which ran into 


was ready to begin operations. 

Two miles out on the salt surface of the 
lake the pumps began to revolve, filling 
the pipes that carried the brine to 
the storage tanks. From the tanks the 
brine flowed into the first of the four 
huge vacuum evaporators in which a 
propeller kept the liquid circulating 
around tubes filled with hot steam. As 
the liquid grew thicker, parts of its min- 
eral ingredients crystallized and dropped 
to the Teens where an endless chain ele- 
vator, dipping into the brine, scraped up 
the solids and carried them away. Three 
times this process was repeated, the brine 
losing more and more of the worthless 
common salt each time it passed through 
an evaporator. After passing through 
the fourth evaporation it ran into the 
long steel tanks of the crystallizer house, 
there to cool off for eight days. 

The critical moment had arrived. The 
success of the plant depended upon the 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Americas First Defeat 


How the Hog Island Scandal is Undermining the Morale of 
Nation's Industrial Army 


the 


ONSIDER the case of Hog Island. 
According to the reports drift- 
ing across the continent, it was 
most appropriately named. Upon 
it the profiteer got into the trough of pub- 
lic funds with all four feet. From the 
army officer who sold the land at only 
two prices, to the experts who supplied 
the “know how” at only double their 
usual salaries, from the subcontractor 
who pitched millions into the mud and in- 
creased the size of his commission, to the 
financiers who failed to stop the satur- 
nalia of waste and extravagance, every- 
body was, consciously or unconsciously, 
participating in one of 
the nastiest pieces of 
profiteering revealed 
since the nation en- 
tered the world war. 

The loss of millions 
in cash on Hog Island 
is bad enough; the loss 
of invaluable time in 
the ship-building pro- 
gram is worse; but the 
worst loss caused by 
the odorifetous scan- 
dal is the effect it has 
upon the morale of 
America’s army of 
Labor. 

The United States 
is not. making war 
against the German 
empire for material 

ain. No nation ever 

rew the sword with 
cleaner motives, with 
less lust of conquest, 
than did the United 
States when it de- 
clared war upon the Kaiser. There isn’t 
a thing that Germany has which the 
United States could wish for, take or 
retain. There isn’t a chance to obtain 
from Germany even an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of the war’s money cost, and all the 
wealth of the Central Powers cannot 
bring back to life the Americans sleeping 
beneath the sod of France! Aye, by 
going to war the United States even sur- 
rendered the opportunity to nail down 
the German markets it was conquering all 
over the world while still at peace. 

To be sure, the spectre of a victorious 
and revengeful Germany loomed omi- 
nously on the horizon. The nation was 
convinced that its turn would come next 
if militarism triumphed, but this menace 
was potential rather than actual. Sym- 
pathy for ravaged Belgium and France, 
abhorrence of German military methods 
were far stronger arguments than fear. 

Pure idealism, untainted by the slight- 
est breath of selfishness, led the President 
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By Woaleez V. Woehlke 


to declare war, and because of this un- 
tainted idealism the nation lined up be- 
hind him in solid ranks from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Because of the crystal- 
clear purity of America’s cause, two mil- 
lion men willingly joined the colors, ten 
million persons aake Liberty Bonds, 
ninety-five million citizens gladly, volun- 
tarily denied themselves a portion of their 
accustomed food. Not one of these 


nihety-five million had anything to gain 
by the war; whoever profited by the world 
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catastrophe could have profited as much 
had the United States remained at peace. 

Because everyone of the ninety-five 
million -was ready to pay his share, to 
give his life, his health, his children, his 
money, his business to the cause, Hog 
Island, with all it implies, has taken on a 
sinister significance. 


D° you remember what happened in 
Russia? 

Grand dukes, generals, officials, con- 
tractors and other profiteers sucked the 
marrow out of the Russian backbone; 
they derived huge personal benefits out 
of the agony of the millions. Where are 
the profiteering grand dukes, officials, 
generals and contractors now? Worse 
yet, where is the Russian army? 

The profiteer behind the lines, not the 
German army, put Russia out of the war. 
Beginning in peace time with the exploita- 
tion of his labor, he built up in war-time 
an inverted pyramid of huge blood profit. 


He and his profits vanished when the dis- 
illusioned masses, sickened by his selfish 
greed, decided to take their destiny into 
their own hands. 

Thanks to the profiteer, Russia has 
made a mess of it. Civil war, famine, 

estilence are demanding a horrible toll. 
ussia is not pleasant to behold. 

If America is to play its full part in 
the war, if the power of its blow is to be 
undiminished, the greed of the profiteer 
must be ruthlessly curbed wherever 
found. 

Morale—the determination of an army, 
the will-to-victory of a people—has be- 

come of greater im- 
portance than guns 
and battleships. So 
terrible is the suffer- 
ing produced by the 
long war that a nation 
which loses its grip, 
whose spirit breaks 
under the strain, re- 
sembles a doped prize- 
fighter. Sooner or later 
it will throw up the 
sponge as Russia did. 

France approached 
the danger point after 
the costly, unsuccess- 
ful offensive in April, 
1917, but the entry 
of the United States 
rekindled the glorious 
courage of the country 
that -has borne the 
brunt of the fighting 
for almost four years. 
So long as the foe is 
on her soil France will 
fight, no matter what 
the cost. Italy, its morale weakening last 
fall, has been welded together by the loss 
of a province. Its very existence threat- 
ened, the British empire will carry on to 
the bitter end. Nor will the grim remnant 
of little Serbia desert the ranks. Its ex- 
istence as a nation also is at-stake. 

In France, England and Italy profit- 
eering is suppressed with an iron hand. 
In Serbia there are no profiteers. In all 
these countries the roar of the invader’s 
guns is audible day and night. 

On this side of the Atlantic we do not 
hear the thunder of the guns. As yet we 
do not wholly believe that the Kaiser or 
any other potentate can ever make a vas- 
sal state of America. Our shores have 
not yet been invaded. Despite the im- 
mensity of our sacrifices we are merely 
helping the democratic nations of Europe 
in their fight for existence, helping be- 
cause lofty idealism bade us go to their 
rescue. And the strength of our blow for 
democracy will be determined by the 
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America’s First Defeat: 




















Eight hours for six dollars, with double time for overtime, plus good homes, comfort and safety 


strength of the idealism that caused us 
to fight. 

The profiteer, no matter where he is 
is found, is poisoning this idealism, para- 
lyzing the nervous system of America’s 
war efforts. 

No modern war can be successful unless 
the masses are willing to fight hard, both 
in the trenches and behind them, in the 
factories. In the United States the mass 
of the workers cannot be made to carry on 
the war in the factories at full speed un- 
less profiteering is stopped with an iron 

and. 

Hog Island and similar incidents are 
contain to the retardation of output 
noted in practically every industrial 
establishment the country over, increas- 
ing wages notwithstanding. 


pu yourself in the worker’s place. For 
years his leaders have told him that 
the employing class is a relentless, greedy 
enemy, to be fought at every turn. For 
years he has been advised that only by 
organizing and fighting could his position 
be improved. For years he has listened 
to the orator who maintained that might 
is right in labor disputes, who pictured 
the employer as a sort of a cross between 
the Kaiser and Machiavelli, with Shy- 
lock, Judas and Herod constituting the 
tap-roots of his family tree. Alas and 
alack, only too frequently this caricature 
contained elements of truth sufficient to 
convince the bulk of the workers that 
nearly all employers were selfish, greedy 
monsters caring not a tinker’s damn for the 
well-being of their employes, intent only 
upon giving the smallest possible com- 
pensation for the maximum of toil. 
During the past three years of the world 
war the workers saw a new brood of mil- 
lionaires appear as miraculously as angle- 
worms cover the pavement after a 
summer shower. They read of spending 
saturnalia in money-mad New York; 
they heard of speculators, manufacturers 
and farmers making fortunes in a few 
months, and they determined to lay their 
own calloused hands on every penny of 
war profits they could reach. le every 
industry affected by the war the worker 
tilted be his hat, looked the boss 
straight in the eyes and asked for more. 
he boss came through. He had to. 
Competition among laborers for the job 


had given place to competition among 
employers br the man. In every war 
industry wages went up, employment and 
overtime became continuous, earnings 
increased remarkably. 


UT the output did not rise with the 

wages. On the contrary, it is the 
unanimous testimony of practically every 
employer, both in the United States and 
Europe, that the era of high wages was 
accompanied by a marked slowing down 
of the pace. hen a man could get 
double time for overtime and could work 
all the overtime he could stand, why 
should he hurry? Wasn’t he feathering 
his own nest and helping his friends by 
taking it easy? Anyway, the boss was 
growing rich—and he wouldn’t dare fire 
a good man if he didn’t work too slowly. 

nto this atmosphere of general and 
unrestricted profiteering came the Presi- 
dent’s bugle call. 

In ringing tones he asked the nation to 
take up arms, and the response was truly 
marvelous. It had taken England two 
years and the prospect of imminent defeat 
to introduce the principle of compulsory 
military service. In the United States, 
three thousand miles from the battle 
fields, in a country so unaggressive, so pa- 
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cific that the German general staff con- 
sidered any American military effort to 
be wholly negligible, the draft law was 
framed in two months and met with no 
opposition worth mentioning. By its 
ready acquiescence the country proved 
that it was willing to fight and bleed for 
the ideals enunciated by the President. 
The spirit of unselfish sacrifice swept 
hae the country. For the war men 
and women gave willingly, gladly, gave 
on a stupendous scale, gave money, time, 
labor, services without hope of reward or 
recognition. And those whose business 
unavoidably went to pieces under war 
conditions bore their loss without mur- 
mur or complaint. 


Bu human nature is not changed in a 
day or a month, even by the purifying 
flame of war. While a million young men 


-were getting ready to die if need be, those 


who had profited immensely by the agony 
of Europe for two and a half years pro- 
tested against adequate taxation of war 
profits to be derived from their own coun- 
try’s necessities. Congress listened to 
their protests and allowed them to retain 
far too large a share of their excess war 
income. 

It was a mistake the far-reaching con- 
sequences of which made themselves felt 
speedily. The President had announced 
that no one should make a profit out of 
this war. This promise .Congress failed 
to carry out. Of the extra billions of dol- 
lars the war caused to pour into the 
pockets of corporations manufacturing 
steel, munitions, ordnance, sugar and a 
hundred other commodities, less than 
half would be taken. Over in England 
the government confiscated eighty per 
cent of all excess war profits; in the 
United States where reserves and sur- 
pluses had been built up to the bursting 
point during two years of immense profits 
and very light taxation, the average tax 
would be below forty per cent. 

While two million men were asked to 
ive health and life for the great cause, 
Songress was afraid to take even eighty 
per cent of the extra war profit out of the 
pockets of those who stayed home. 

Worse was still to come. 

Almost from the beginning of the war, 
a year ago, it was realized that ships by 
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the hundred, tonnage by the million must 
be built if America was to bring its full 
weight to bear on the western front. 
Existing yards did not have the capacity 
to turn out this tonnage. They must be 
enlarged, new ones must be constructed 
almost overnight. Time was precious. 
Time meant lives, might mean victory. 
Speed, top speed, was essential. And 
speed is expensive. Private capital will 
not venture into enterprises that may be 
dead investments in a few years. So the 
government proceeded to finance ship- 

ards, to advance money, to place 
iciotitede of contracts for ships. gnce 
material and labor costs were rising con- 
tinuously, competitive bidding and fixed 
contract prices were practically impossible. 
Therefore the bulk of the contracts was 
let on the basis of cost plus a varying per- 
centage. Under the circum- 


SUNSET, the Pacific Montlily 


these pages. They endeavored to deny 
the charges. When plain denial unsup- 
ported by evidence failed to convince, 
they endeavored to suppress the dissem- 
ination of the news, In San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia, cars carrying the announcement 
of the article “Bols eviki of the West” 
were attacked, windows smashed and the 
cards torn down; in Oakland, California, 
pressure exerted by the unions caused the 
traction company to order the removal of 
the cards; in Seattle, according to various 
reports, a fine was placed on union men 
buying or reading SunseT Macazine, 
but all these efforts were unavailing. Pub- 
lic opinion became aroused, and public 
opinion is the one factor the astute leaders 
of organized labor fear. 

So these leaders in the San Francisco 
district proceeded to change their tactics. 


they were drunk the night before, and 
if they did, you know what the conse- 
quences were. There is no labor repre- 
sentative to speak in their behalf—it 
would be court-martial for them. . . 

Some of them are today wading up to 
their waists in water, and they are will- 
ing to go there and lay down their lives 
so that you and I might be free and 
democracy might prevail over all of this 
entire world. But in recompense for 
this, they ask something of you; and 
if you men, if you are here, who on last 
Saturday morning in this yard, like 
dirty slackers that you are, jumped 
over that fence to get by, and expect to 
get paid for that day, if you are part of 
the organization that I represent, you 
would be expelled from that organiza- 
tion. You have no right to lie down on 
the job; and you have no 
right to come down here and 





stances this probably was the 
only feasible method, but 
the psychological _ effect 
upon the masses of workers 
was deplorable. 

They saw prices and profits 
in almost every line go stead- 
ily upward. They knew that 
excess war profts had es- 
caped with light taxation. 
They realized that, the Presi- 
dent notwithstanding, many 
interests were actually mak- 
ing undue profits out of the 
war and they jumped to the 
conclusion that, on a ship 
contract of thirty million 
dollars, the builder’s ten per 
cent meant a clear profit of 
at least three million dollars, 
increasing as the total cost 
increased. Since the em- 
ployer’s compensation grew 
with the cost, they argued 
that he must be indifferent 
to expense if not actually 
welcoming it, and they pro- 
ceeded in many instances to 
act on this theory. 

“Everybody is getting his 
cut,” they reasoned. “Let 
us get ours.” They were 
supported in this attitude by 
labor leaders like James 
O’Connell, president of the 
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work for it. 


Shipyard Slackers 


down here and shoot craps. 


From an address by M. J. McGuire, business agent 
of the Boilermakers’ Union, to the employees of a 
Pacific Coast shipyard. 


OU have no right to lie down on the 
job; you have no right to come 
If you 
do not want to fight in the trenches, your 
duty ought to be that you will do an 
honest day’s work and build ships. 

‘*Many of you, five minutes before the 
whistle blows, dodge the foreman to see 
if you can beat them out of another five 
You find this same thing in the 
morning and the same thing at noon. You 
expect compensation for eight hours and 
we expect you will put in eight hours’ 
You will have to work while 
this war is on, work like blazes!’’ 


shoot craps; and some of 
you have done it. The 
poor devils in France today 
cannot afford to shoot craps 
and they cannot make any 
demands for overtime or 
for anything else. 

“T will fight Mr. Sweeney 
or Mr. Becker, or any of 
the gentlemen who try to 
deny you what you are justly 
entitled to; but in recom- 
pense for that, I do not 
want Mr. Sweeney or Mr. 
Becker to tell me in the 
office that you have laid 
down on the job or that 
you have jumped over the 
fence or that you have laid 
off whenever you felt so 
inclined. You haven’t any 
right! How many of you 
men want to go to France 
now? There are mighty few. 
We have said to. you that 
you do not have to go to 
France; but we expect of 
you, if you do not go to 
France, that you, who are 
receiving five or six dollars 
per day, at least ought to be 
willing to do an honest 
day’s labor for the men by 
whom you are employed. 








Metal Trades Department 
of the American Federation 
of Labor, whose famous ‘‘More, more, 
more” speech to the boilermakers has 
become a classic example of the labor 
profiteer. Nor was this “more” confined 
to dollars. Wherever they could, the 
trade unions made use of the war op- 
portunity to force the introduction of 
the “closed shop,” to deny employment 
to any worker not a member of the union 
and to slow up production by the numer- 
ous restrictive regulations that have 
caused employers to fight the “‘closed 
shop” tooth and toe nail. 

If the employer profited immensely, 
why shouldn’t the trade unions get their 
share, argued men and leaders. 

Labor organs and labor men that deny 
the existence of these conditions are wast- 
ing ink and breath. The evidence against 
them is overwhelming and they know it. 
On the Pacific Coast, especially in the 
San Francisco district, the leaders began 
to realize that they had gone too far when 
labor conditions in the shipyards were 
brought to the attention of the nation in 


Among others M. J. McGuire, business 
agent of the San Francisco boilermakers’ 
union, leader of a riotous car strike, rough- 
and-ready orator, a resourceful Irishman 
with a personality and a tongue powerful 
enough to sway and guide the unruliest 
mass of hard-fisted workers in the district, 
started out to deliver a series of addresses 
exhorting the shipyard crews to speed up. 

He spoke at various plants and he called 
a spade a spade. It was a big, courageous 
thing to a It proved that he had 
realized the danger of the situation and 
was doing his best to. cure the disease. 
The following excerpts are from an address 
he delivered January 7, 1918, in the plant 
of the Schaw-Batcher Shipbuilding Com- 
pany at South San Francisco: 


“Those men represented by each 
of these stars are not receiving double 
time for overtime and they are not lay- 
ing off on Monday morning because 
they were out late on Sunday night, 
and they are not laying off because 


Not for Mr. Becker or Mr. 
Sweeney—do not consider 
that you are working for them, nor for 
the Schaw-Batcher Company—you are 
working for this Flag and for the Gov- 
ernment of this country; and the day 
that you fail to respond to your duty, 
you can be termed an enemy of this 
United States and classified as a Ger- 
man spy and as a German plotter. You 
men who have laid down on the job, 
from now on let it be distinctly under- 
stood that I am not here to represent 
you. 

“Now, men, I think I have explained 
to you something that'I think most of 
you know—that there are a number of 
you here that have begged to get into 
these shipyards so that you won’t have 
to go to France. You know it, and if I 
should ask you to raise your hands, you 
would not do it. But if you do not want 
to fight in the trenches, your duty ought 
to be that you will do an honest day’s 
work and build ships. 

“Many of you five minutes before 
' (Continued on page 72) 
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The Alice-Blue 


Elephant 


The Terrible 

Experience of 
Popham with 

the Insatiable 
Twinplex 


If you have saved duplicate 
tickets in prize contests you 
know how the loser feels. But 
do you know the feelings of 
the winner, the man you en~ 
vied so heartily? Wait until 
you read this hilarious story of 
Mr. Popham, who did not lose 
—at first. 
treat for all the unsung losers 


Here is a genuine 


in prize contests 


By Henry Steele Dunn 
Illustrations by Fred L. Packer 





“Oh, there once was a king, as minstrels sing, 
Who a herd of elephants had; 
And a peasant poor, who lived next door, 
He wanted an elephant bad!’”’ 


R. POPHAM stood spellbound, 
gazing into the show-window 
of Karsky and Cohen’s huge 
emporium. A_ small crowd 
surrounded him as the passers-by stepped 
up to the window, read the small type- 
written announcement pasted on the 
glass, and then hurried on their way. 

In the window was displayed a huge 
touring car, highly polished, resplendent 
in Alice-blue enamel, nickel trimmings 
and rich upholstery. 

To make the picture more complete the 
background contained a picnic table, set 
with a generous display of cutlery and 
utensils, camp chairs were drawn up on 
imitation grass, and effigies arrayed in the 
latest automobile modes occupied the 
seats in the machine. 

On an easel nearby a placard stated 
that “This $5,000 “Twinplex’ 12-cylinder 


Instantly the demeanor of the floor-walker changed. 
Mr. Karsky!" 


touring car” was to be awarded to the 
lucky individual whose name_ should 
happen to be drawn by lot on the night 
of the 30th of December. 

It was the morning of the 31st—and 
the small typewritten notice on the win- 
dow stated that the automobile had been 
won by Mr. John Popham of 119 Belve- 
dere avenue, Burlingame. 

He could hardly believe his eyes, but 
a red-headed girl, who jostled her way up 
to the notice, confirmed his vision. 
“Say!” she exclaimed to her companion. 
“Ain’t that the limit? One of those 
Burlingame millionaires wins the ‘Jit’.” 
They passed on their way. 

Now it is proper at this time to state 
that Mr. Popham while a resident of that 
famed town of the elite, was not of them. 

Burlingame is somewhat like a pie. 
On the hills dwell the upper-crust with 
their dogs and polo ponies, next come 
the “town people’ and “across the 
track” is the under-crust. Belvedere 
avenue is “across the track” where an 
enterprising real-estate man had laid out 





“Mr. Karsky! 


he called in raucous tones 


a subdivision and sold houses on the 
instalment plan “Just like rent.” 

Mr. Popham was startled from his 
reverie. The store would not open for a 
half hour and it was time he was at work. 
With a lingering look he turned away and 
hurried to his desk at the Hercules Belt- 
ing Company, where he held position as 
general bookkeeper. 

He passed through the morning in a 
dazed condition. He could hardly be- 
lieve it. 

For months the beautiful automobile 
had been on display on the main floor of 
Karsky and Cohen’s—and he had visited 
the store almost daily during that period. 
Sometimes it was to make purchases, 
with every one of which was given a 
ticket for the drawing, upon which the 
purchaser wrote his name. At other 
times he merely walked by the machine, 
glancing furtively at it, as though fearing 
someone would learn the secret—his 
great desire. When his lunch hour 
arrived he promptly hied himself to 
Karsky and Cohen’s to claim his prize. 
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“So the generous king did a foolish thing, 
By giving the peasant one. 
For sky blue ru-in, at once began brew-in’, 
For that luckless son of a gun.” 


HE floorwalker at the main entrance 

spotted Mr. Popham immediately 
upon his arrival. Once inside the doors 
the latter’s uncertainty as to how he 
would disclose his identity, and to whom, 
was easily mistaken for the bashfulness 
of the man who shops for his wife. ““Some- 
thing in the ladies’ department?” sug- 
gested the guardian of the door stepping 
up to him, “or children’s perhaps?” 

No, it was not that, and Mr. Popham 
introduced himself as the winner of the 
automobile. 

Instantly the demeanor of the floor- 
walker changed. Stepping into the center 
of the aisle he placed his hands to his 
mouth like a megaphone, and in raucous 
tones called “Mr. Karsky! Mr. Karsky!”’ 

Immediately the attention of the shop- 
pers and clerks was transferred to the 
center aisle, and when, upon being in- 
formed that Mr. Karsky had departed 
for luncheon, the floorwalker shouted, 
“Mr. Cohen! Mr. Cohen!” the commotion 
extended to the utmost limits of the 
building. 

Mr. Pees made his way with difficulty 
to the scene of disturbance and was ap- 
prised of the fact that the winner of the 
automobile stood before him. Shaking 
hands with him, he invited Mr. Popham 
into his office and they walked down the 
aisle, every eye upon them and every 
tongue proclaiming, more or less en- 
viously, Mr. Popham’s “luck.” 

After duplicating the signature on the 
winning ticket, and otherwise identifying 
himself, he was informed that the gift 
would be completed, and the car delivered 
to him on the following Saturday. 

He thanked Mr. Cohen profusely, 
and after obtaining the information 
necessary to secure the license for the 
car, turned to leave. It was then past 
his noon hour and he was tired out from 
the excitement. 


“Drive slowly, John.” murmured 
Mrs. Popham, “so that all the 
neighbors can see the car™ 
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As if by signal there appeared in the 
office, Mr. Zalinsky of the automobile 
accessories and Mr. Wilson of the clothing 
department, who were introduced in 
turn. 

Mr. Zalinsky congratulated him in the 
happiest terms upon his good fortune and 
suggested that he look over his very 
desirable line of “extras.” He particu- 
larly wished to show him the handsome 
hamper outfit for lunches with the collap- 
sible table and_ stools, which were 
displayed in the window, price $40. 
Mr. Popham tried to beg off—he had 
come in without money to any amount. 

This however did not check the en- 
thusiastic salesman. “Money?” he said. 
“Why, you don’t need money—your 
credit’s all right. Say, when a fellow’s 
ot a “Twinplex’ Twelve, he can buy the 
ait Hotel and have it charged. You 
should worry. Y’-oughter have a $200 
account in this house right now.” 

It was no use—he bought the outfit. 
Mr. Zalinsky in turn passed him over to 
the tender mercies of Mr. Wilson, and 
when he left the house his purchases 
included a motoring suit ll cap to 
match, overcoat and gauntlets, and a coat 
for Mrs. Popham together with a fetching 
bonnet and a “follow me lads” three yards 


long. 

He had certainly acted on the sug- 
gestion—his account on the books was 
over $200. Also he had agreed with the 
ingratiating Mr. Zalinsky to employ a 
friend of the latter’s, at a stipend of $10, 
to instruct him in operating the car. 

The afternoon sped on wings and he 
hardly found himself before it was time 























to catch the 5:40 local and break the 
glad news to his family. 

It was a happy evening for his wife and 
Willie, and would have been perfectly 
happy for him except that he could not 
figure as to when he could pay the $200. 

It is true that he had, unbeknown to 
his wife, saved over a hundred dollars 
toward the purchase of one of those 
little cheap automobiles they make the 
jokes about. But he figured that he 
needed that money to pay for the license 


and build the garage. 


The latter was the chief topic that even- 
ing, and they sat late, planning how to 
move the hydrangeas that were blooming 
where the driveway would be laid, and 
also as to where to move the chicken 
house, which occupied the garage site. 


III 








“For that elephant ate all night, 
And that elephant ate all day. 
Do what he would to furnish him food, 
The cry was still ‘more hay.’ ” 


ME POPHAM arose early the next 
morning and after a hurried break- 
fast called on the carpenter. He was more 
himself that morning and after consider- 
able dickering he agreed to pay $90 for the 
garage, to be ready for occupancy Satur- 
day afternoon. The driveway would be 
$15 extra, including cutting a gate 
in the front fence. This transaction 
completed, he hurried to his train 
and business again engrossed his 
thoughts. 

When his lunch hour arrived he 
visited his bank and then went to the 
State Motor Vehicle Department to 
secure his license. 

It was somewhat of a shock to 
learn that this would cost him $25. 
He had forgotten that the license 
fees were graduated according to 
horsepower, his calculations having 
been based on the aforesaid little 
“joke car,” for which his savings had 
been set aside. 

He had hardly returned to his desk 
when he received a visit from a Mr. 
Mears, who introduced himself as an 


insurance agent, a friend of Mr. 
Zalinsky. 
Had he insured the car? Mr. 


Popham had not. Mr. Mears imme- 
diately expounded the need of prompt 
action. “Suppose the store were to 
burn,” he poe “where are you?” 

“If Karsky and Cohen have the 
machine insured, they get the money, 
don’t they? It would be insured in 
their name. Do they give you the 
money?” he continued, “or give you 
another car?” 

“‘Not on your life. You won the car 
in the window and they don’t have to 
give you another. You want to 
insure it right now.” 

Mr. Popham could not exactly 
follow the argument, but as he ex- 

ected to insure anyway, the time 
ooked opportune. 

Putting on his hat he went with 
Mr. Mears. 
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The Alice-Blue Elephant: 


“Now I’m going to get you placed with 
a good company,” he said. “Insurance 
is like buying tires. If you get good 
insurance you re all right, if you get poor 
stuff nave you’re all right, and then 
maybe you ain’t.” 

“You don’t get any guaranty, and 
besides, the bum companies go out of 
business too often.” 

They arrived at the insurance office 
and Mr. Mears made known the needs of 
his client to the clerk at the counter. 

The clerk placed a blank application 
before him and began to dig up rate 
schedules, price lists, collision manuals, 
and a handful of printed clauses of varied 
meaning and cost. 

The manager of the department looked 
over his shoulder and read the appli- 
cation. “Hit the “Twinplex’ light, 
Will,” he whispered. “They’re putting 
out a lighter model next year. 1’m afraid 
the ‘Model X’ is a failure.” 

Mr. Popham was surprised at the cost 
of the insurance; in fact he was appalled at 
it. The clerk, after considerable study, 
informed him that to cover Property 
Damage it would cost $12.50, Fire and 
Theft $50, Personal Liability $57, Col- 
lision Damage $70. 

The figures were staggering, but Mr. 
Mears again went to the bat. 

“Of course this looks like a lot of 
money,” he said, “but look at your car. 
You can’t tell when some poor driver is 
going to bump into you and do a couple 
of hundred dollars’ damage to the ma- 
chine.” 

“And then whose fault is it?” 

“Suppose you prove it on the other 
fellow—when do you get your 
money? You’ve got to have the 
Collision insurance.” Mr. Mears was 
trying to hold the big end of the 
premium. 

“And look at the Personal Lia- 
bility,” he continued, as he tackled 
the next largest item. “Suppose 
semeone gets in your way, and you 
run them down. What chance have 
you got?” 

“T could sue him, couldn’t I?” asked 
Mr. Popham. 

“Sure,” agreed Mr. Mears, “but 
what would it get you?” 

“What do you mean?” quavered 
the other. 

“You’d be the one who would pay. 
Why, any jury when they learn 
you have a “Iwinplex’ will cinch you 
the limit. They would attach your 
house.” 

Mr. Popham shuddered; he had 
not thought of his little home being 
at stake. And he had expected to 
make his last payment on it in a 
twelvemonth. He sighed as_ he 
thought of the ceaseless outgo of the 
past two days. 

Again the voice of the broker. 
“Besides you don’t have to pay for 
it now. You’d better take the 
policy.” 

The discussion ended by Mr. Pop- 
ham’s cutting out the Property 
Damage, and also the Theft coverage, 
for the latter, obtaining a reduction 
of $10 on the $50 charge. The auto- 





mobile would be in his garage all the 
week and when in use would be under 
his direct care so he felt the coverage 
was unnecessary. 


IV 








“He had hoped to ride in pomp and pride, 
On the elephant down the street; 
While the boys should cheer as he drew near, 
And the girls say, ‘Ain’t he sweet?’ ” 


ATURDAY came at last. He had 
been given the day off and nine o’clock 
found him at Karsky and Cohen’s. 

Mr. Zalinsky’s friend who was to 
instruct him was also on hand, and after 
a short visit with the firm, when the 
necessary papers were made out, they 
repaired to he rear entrance where his 
prize was awaiting him. 

His instructor took the wheel and threw 
on the self-starter and they went on their 
way, the assembled employees and by- 
standers cheering as the beautiful machine 
glided down the street. 

His tutor .was all that Mr. Zalinsky 
claimed for him, and his proficiency as a 
driver was apparent as he picked his 
way with that huge machine through the 
crowded traffic of a Saturday morning 
on Market street. Soon the traffic 
lightened and their speed increased as the 
outskirts of the city drew near. 

“She’s a ‘bear’ all right,” said the man 
at the wheel as they climbed the hill by the 
poor-house and swung down the slope 
towards the Tanforan race track. “Give 
her a couple of thousand miles under her 
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belt and there’s nothing will touch her 
on the hills.” 

They soon arrived at the race track 
which was to be the scene of Mr. Pop- 
ham’s first driving. Giving the gate 
tender a dollar and passing in, the lesson 
promptly began. 

Mr. Popham proved an apt pupil and 
his instructor was without a peer. Of all 
the money expended, Mr. Popham always 
considered that he received best value 
from the $10 given for his instruction. 

He did not know that it was split 
fifty-fifty with the efficient Mr. Zalinsky, 
as were also the commissions of Mr. 
Mears, the insurance agent. 

“Remember one rule,” said the in- 
structor: “when in doubt put on both 
brakes and stop. Wait until you count 
ten, and then go ahead slowly.” 

The lesson ended, Mr. Popham turned 
the car towards home and under careful 
tutelage drove along the highway. In a 
few minutes he crossed the track at 
Burlingame station and soon brought 
his beautiful charge to a stop in front of 
his home. 

Sunday morning Mrs. Popham put up 
a delicious lunch in the hamper and 
arrayed in their new clothes the family 
started for their first outing in the new 
machine. 

“Drive slowly, John,” murmured Mrs. 
Popham, “so that all the neighbors can 
see the ‘car.’” 

The first nervousness soon wearing off, 
Mr. Popham handled the machine with 
the confidence of a veteran. They were 
now past the limits of the town.and 
glided along the mirrored surface of that 
road of roads, “El Camino Real” (the 
highway of the Kings). 

Through lanes of stately eucalyptus 
and spreading oaks the highway led, on 
the hills nature was donning her loveliest 
costume. Poppies and bluebells splashed 
the landscape with vivid colors and 
dandelions covered the flats. 

It was a perfect day and Mr. Popham 
forgot the past. This was the life! His 
cares were left behind and as the power- 
ful motor purred its song of sweet con- 
tent, his heart was filled to overflowing. 

It seemed but a few moments before 
they reached the University grounds 
which was their objective point, but Mr. 
Popham was satished with his first run 
and he parked his machine under one of 
the magnificent oaks. 


“Is that your machine?” inquired 
the constable as he threw 
open the door 
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After lunch he started the machine 
home and after a pleasant run, during 
which the “Twinplex” was audibly 
admired by passing autoists, they ar- 
rived there safely without incident. 

The machine was left in front of the 
house until dark, when Mr. Popham went 
out to run it into the garage. 

Willie promptly climbed into the rear 
seat, but was compelled to forego his 
ride in order to open the gate. 

Mr. Popham backed the car across the 
street a 9 made a perfect turn into his 
driveway. 

Suddenly there was a jar and a ripping 
sound—he jammed on the brakes but it 
was too late. 

Willie, in leaving the tonneau, had 
failed to close the door and the gate post 
had torn it away, badly denting the body 
at the same time. 

Mr. Popham turned sick at heart and 
housing the machine in the garage turned 
sadly away. 

The day was spoiled. 

Putting aside the cost of the repairs, 
the beauty of the car was probably marred 
for all time. 

Why hadn’t he insured against it— 
then he remembered—the agent said he 
could collect any injury done to his 
machine by others. Why not the fence 
post? 

He presented his claim to the company 
the next day. Yes, he was protected. 
If he would bring the car to the city the 
company would have the door repaired 
and the dents taken out. Only it would 
cost him $25. 

It seemed the particular clause attached 
to his policy provided that he would pay 
the first $25 of every collision loss. The 
“$25 Deductible” clause, the manager 
called it, and regretted that the clerk had 
not explained it more thoroughly when he 
ordéred the insurance. 








“But to his disgust, it was hustle or bust, 
For the elephant must be fed, 
OrtheS. F..T..P. CA. 
The riot act would have read.” 


6 ites repairs were somewhat delayed, 
for the thrifty insurance company 
turned the job over to a concern with 
whom they had rates, and the workmen 
only put in their odd time on it. 

7 Raa the day arrived and he drove 
the machine home. The work had been 
skilfully done and the damage showed 
very little indeed. 

He had arranged to take Mr. Buttle 
and his family with them on their trip the 
following Sunday. 

Mr. Buttle was their next door neigh- 
bor and was employed in the printing 
business as foreman of a large shop. 

His trip to the city and back with the 
machine had given Mr. Popham con- 
siderable confidence, and he determined 
to make his outing: more of a touring 
trip, deciding to make the run to Gilroy, 
situated some sixty miles away in the 
Santa Clara valley. 

An early start was made and with the 
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clear roads at that hour the miles were 
reeled off in quick succession. 

Everything went well until, some dis- 
tance below San Jose, near Coyote 
Station, Mr. Popham felt the machine 
slow up. Instinctively he put on the brakes 
and turned off on the side of the road. 

He was just in time. 

With an expiring cough the motor 
stopped. 

He opened the hood and inspected the 
interior—he was absolutely at a loss as to 
how to locate the trouble. 

He resumed his seat and tried the self- 
starter. The engine coughed a couple of 
times and quit. 

He tried again and again and then the 
starter refused to work. It began to 
dawn upon him that he was a long way 
from home and he needed assistance. 

Machine after machine was whirling 
past in both directions as he stood on the 
side of the road, endeavoring to signal 
someone to stop. 

It was no use—a Sunday outing party 
is not looking for anyone else’s troubles, 
and they continued on their several ways. 

Finally a machine stopped—a little old 
two-cylinder trap of the vintage of ’oz. 
In it were seated two men who had evi- 
dently dallied on the way. 

The one who drove was very genial 
and was very sorry—if it was a two- 
cylinder car, he could fix it with a screw 
driver and a pair of pliers, but twelve— 
he didn’t know they made them. 

His companion who announced that 
he was the “‘best lil’ ole piano teacher in 
Morgan Hill” also expressed sympathy— 
if it were a piano he could fix it, but the 
automobile was a stranger to him. 

They were about to depart ‘on their 
way when Mr. Buttle suggested that they 
send assistance. 

The idea was a good one, there was a 
garage in Morgan Hill to which point 
they were going, and promising to see 
that aid was promptly sent, the little two- 
—T went chugging merrily down the 
road. 

After what seemed an interminable 
wait an automobile arrived, driven by a 
shock-haired youth who introduced him- 
self as the garage man. He, also, was 
unable to locate the trouble, but after 
sprinkling the ground for yards around 
with tools, bolts, spark plugs, nuts and 
cotter pins, he announced that the 
trouble was in the generator, and that it 
would be necessary to get a new part for 
It. 

Under the circumstances the car would 
have to be towed to the garage, and the 
party take the train for home. The 
machine must be left to have the part 
replaced, after which it would be delivered 
to his house. 

There was nothing else to do, and when 
the 2:10 northbound train left Morgan 
Hill, the Pophams and their friends were 
on board. 

The parting injunction of the youth 
with the shock hair was to say nothing 
about the breakdown; for, as he ex- 
plained it, “You'll lose your guarantee 
if they learn you had the car repaired in 
any other garage.” 

An hour or so later the proprietor of 
the garage arrived. ‘Hello, Joe! what’s 
the trouble with, the “Twinplex,’ ” he 
inquired. “I don’t know—gave the guy 
a stall about the generator shaft.. He 
lives in Burlingame.” 





The proprietor looked at the engine. 
“Has it any gas?” he said, and he tapped 
the gasoline tank with his pliers. It was 


omnes. 
hen he arrived at home a few nights 
later, Mrs. Popham informed him that 
the shock-haired youth had brought the 
machine back. He left the bill amounting 
to $25, but had insisted that his fare back 
to Morgan Hill be paid in cash. 

Mr. Popham inspected the car, the 
swork had been well done, there was no 
sign of the repairs. 





“At length one day, so runs the lay, 
As the king sat on his throne, 
Came crawling in, a man so thin, 

He was simply skin and bone.” 


eFHE following week, Mr. Buttle, very 
appreciative of the Sunday’s enter- 
tainment, reciprocated. 

He had been given four passes to the 
Columbia theater up in the city. Mr. 
Popham was delighted and immediately 
suggested that he drive the party up in 
his car. 

It was one of those wonderful spring 
evenings, when the air seemed to come 
from the tropics, warm and fragrant. 
Dusk was just turning into darkness, as 
the “Twinplex” glided up the long hill 
from Colma and headed for the Viaduct 
beyond which loomed the bold slope of 
Mission Hill. 

The road was clear, nothing but a 
splotch a half mile ahead, which after- 
wards turned out to be a little “joke 
car” with a single occupant, going in the 
same direction. - 

He decided to take the hill on the 
“high,” and sounding a loud blast on the 
siren swept down the road. 

As they hit the bottom of the slope 
Mr. Faluss's sporting blood asserted 
itself, he threw her “wide open” and the 
car fairly flew up the steep hill. They 
passed the little “joke car” which was 
also speeding and he waved his hand in 
derision at the lone occupant. 

The car was a “bear” on the hills, and 
as they topped the crest and swung into 
Valencia street, the whole party united in 
praising the wonderful performance. 

few minutes later they arrived at the 
entrance to the theater, and as they were 
collecting the wraps a little car drew up 
= looked like the one passed on the 
ill. 

Theoccupant, a pleasant-faced, stockily- 
built young chap, alighted and stepped 
up to the party. “Are you driving this 
car?” he inquired. 

The young man’s face seemed familiar. 
Mr. Popham proudly acknowledged that 
he was. 

“You’re under arrest for speeding,” 
was the rejoinder; “drive your car over to 
the station with me.” 

Instantly Mr. Popham recalled where 
he had seen the face. 

It was on the front page of a Sunday 
paper a few weeks before and was cap- 
tioned, “Take a good look at this man, 
Mr. Motorist, and beware of him.” 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Life and Jack London 
















Jack London went to England in 
1902 to live the life of the slum 
dweller. “The People of the Abyss” 
was the outcome. Here is the pic- 
ture and its inscription he sent back 
home. This trip was largely due to 
his discussions with Austin Lewis 
(insert), the fervent English radical 
of San Francisco 


ACK LONDON’S first child was 

born in January, 1901, a few weeks 

after the writing of that letter in 

which he expressed his growing dis- 
satisfaction with life. The child was a 
daughter. Thus ironically and implac- 
ably reality replaced the new father’s 
dream of “sturdy Saxon sons.’ 

Almost simultaneously his pride and 
delight in the forthcoming book, “A 
Daughter of the Snows,” was shattered 
by a cruel blow. The publishers found it 
incredible that the man who had written 
“An Odyssey of the North” could have 


By Rose Wilder Lane* 


Jack London began his forty-year-long encounter with life in a shack ‘‘south of 


the slot’’ in San Francisco. 


He was a strange child whose work-jaded, poverty- 


fighting parents did not understand him. At six he was sent to school and a new 
world opened as he learned to read. A year or so later his father put him to work 
in the potato fields with Italians. His mother taught him that he was better than 
they, kindling the pride that governed him through life. In Oakland, nine-year- 
old Jack became a newsboy. As he grew older he joined the oyster pirates on the 


bay; he wandered as a road kid; he went on a sealing voyage. 


General Kelley's Industrial Army, headed for Washington. 


In '93 he joined 
He came back 


to Oakland determined to rise out of the mire by getting an education. In the 


public library he met Bessie Maddern, a university girl. 
at self-improvement, when he fitted himself for the University. 





produced this conventional and uncon- 


vincing novel. They refused to publish 
it, and Jack London found himself owing 
them more than a thousand dollars 
advanced to him. 

He continued to show his friends a gay 
and confident front. Pride demanded it. 
He had started his household with a 
flourish of prosperity. He had stocked 
his house with wines and liquors and 
cigars, as became the new head of his own 
home. He had made his friends royally 
welcome. He could not step down from 
this position of the carelessly generous 


time he joined a group of ardent young Socialists. 


Followed heroic efforts 
At the same 

He had resolved upon 
writing asacareer. But 
the editors returned his 
manuscripts. Then came 
the Klondike stampede, 
and Jack London joined 
it. He came back penni- 
Jess, to resume his dreary 
effort to sel] stories. One 
day came a check from 
“The Black Cat’’ for 
forty dollars. He contin- 
ued to write. At twenty- 
four, after six years of 
labor, the ‘Atlantic’ 
bought a story, payinghim 
one hundred and sev- 
enty-fve dollars for it. 
The gates of recognition 
began to open; he became 
one of a group of young 
literary strugglers. 
Then, suddenly he mar- 
ried Bessie Maddern. 
“The Son of the Wolf”’ 
was published, followed 
by other books, but Jack 
London was now writing 
letters expressing his dis- 


iustonment and unrest. 








host who keeps open house to all comers. 
But behind the charm of manner which 
warmed his guests a thousand worrying 
problems nagged at his nerves and wore 
thin a temper which was never one of 
patient endurance. 

On his shoulders the responsibility of 
a family had become a heavy weight. 
His income had stopped; his daily ex- 
penses remorselessly continued. He 
borrowed again from Johnnie Heinhold. 
He mailed and remailed his short stories 
to eastern magazines. It was the old 
struggle once more, with the difference 


*This fascinating story of a strong individual driving through a rich and varied human experience began in Sunset for October. aI 
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that he who had fought alone now found 
his hands held by clinging fingers which 

He was a married man 
now, with a family which should be his 


tried to help. 


first thought, and every incident of his 
worried days reminded him of it. 


ACK LONDON’S strength lay al- 

ways in the fact that he made his 
way alone, heedless of advice. But no 
loving woman can see the man closest 
to her in difficulties without trying to 
help him out of them. Bessie London 
had married a writer on the threshold 
of success. She found herself the wife 
of a headstrong boy of twenty-five, 
who was providing for her and her child 
by borrowing money, and who wasted 
even those dollars in entertaining the 
rollicking, carefree guests who de- 
scended upon them at intervals, to laugh 
and sing and talk away the night hours, 
keeping the baby awake and costing who 
knows how much in wines and food. 
After his exhausting days Jack needed 
those hours for rest and sleep. She and the 
baby needed the money for a dozen urgent 
purposes. Bessie London was a smiling 
and gracious hostess, but she did not find 
Jack’s friends, especially the women 
among them, remarkably congenial. 

She had continued to teach until the 
baby was born. Now her hands were full 
with the housework, and her mind with 
the effort to keep the family comfortable 
in spite of poverty. Mammy Jenny, who 
had nursed Jack in his babyhood, came 
now to help nurse Jack’s child. She was 
no longer prosperous, and affectionate 
gratitude urged Jack to provide for her. 
And there was his mother to support, and 
his half-sister’s child. Jim Whitaker, too, 
who had carried out his purpose of leav- 
ing the grocery store, and who had be- 
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“Mammy Jenny,” who had nursed Jack London, 
now became the nurse of Baby Joan 


come Herman Whitaker, short story 
writer, was finding himself hard-pressed 
to feed his family. Jack, always generous 
with his friends, helped him with both 
counsel and money. 

Those days, difficult as they were with 
a multitude of small daily anxieties, were 
not without an underlying sweetness. 
Jack loved the new friends brought to him 
by his writing, with the ardor of a boy 
long starved for mental companionship. 
His own phrase is that he “joyed in 
them.” Arguing passionately and illogi- 
cally with them over biological points, 
reading poetry, or chanting the gay, 
nonsensical rhymes with which his 


group of friends relieved their long dis- 
cussions, he forgot for the time the dis- 
cord within himself. 

Presently the tightening financial strain 
upon him was somewhat eased. His 
book, ‘““The God of His Fathers,” was 
a notable success for a volume of short 
stories by anunknown writer. McClure’s 
magazine, eager to profit by the prom- 
ise which Jack London showed, agreed 
to advance him his living expenses 
while he wrote short stories for it. 

He moved his family to a big bunga- 
low in the Piedmont hills and settled 
down to work. 

The house is long since gone, swept 
away by the mounting wave of subur- 
ban-home subdivisions, with their paved 
streets and rows of vine-covered bunga- 
lows. At that time it stood in wide, 
rolling fields which were carpets of blue and 
crimson and yellow wild-flowers in the 
spring, and rippled golden with parched 
wild oats through the long dry summers. 
Behind and above it on the ridge on the 
hills stood the dim, tall forest of eucalyp- 
tus, and the lower slopes were splashed 
by the deep blue shadows of scattered 
live-oaks. 

Bessie was not enthusiastic about the 
change. The house was a mile from 
grocery stores and butcher shops. It 
seemed a terrifying distance to a doctor, 
too, if the baby should suddenly be ill in 
the night. Besides, the house itself was 
most inconveniently arranged for house- 
keeping. The extra steps between 
kitchen and pantry alone would almost 
double her work. 

But there was a small bedroom which 
could be made into a study for Jack, and 
there was a living-room whose windows 
looked out, across miles of blossoming 
fields and gray-white city and sparkling 











Jack London was drawn to the literary and artistic colony at Carmel for many a long, enthusiastic debate with his friends. In this picture, 


taken on the beach at Carmel, are (reading from left to right) George Sterling, Mary Austin, Jack London, James Hopper 
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Carefree picnic parties took Jack London into the open on Sundays. In this group (from left to right) 
are: Bobby Aitken, Marian Sterling, Herman Scheffauer, Herman Albrecht, Madeleine Sterling, 
Miss McGlashan, George Sterling, Isabel Fraser. 


blue bay to the jagged sky-line of San 
Francisco black against the creeping fog 
of evening and the splendors of the sun- 
set in the Golden Gate. Jack was not 
concerned with the details of housekeep- 
ing. He knew he could do good work in 
that house. They moved to it. 

Here, then, early in 1902, he settled 
down to face his problems. With the 
care of five persons on his shoulders, and 
no tool but his pencil, he set himself to the 
task of digging out from beneath a moun- 
tain of debt. 


HE worked incessantly. Hewroteshort 
stories for McClure’s, he wrote special 
articles for the San Francisco Examiner, 
which he disrespectfully dubbed “the 
Yellow,” he wrote impassioned articles 
on Socialism, he wrote boy’s stories and 
would-be analytical sociological essays. 
He found time to continue his cor- 
respondence with Anna Strunsky, and 
to work on the projected Kempton-Wace 
letters which had evolved from that 
correspondence. 

His own picture of his life at that 
time remains in one of those letters, 
which he sent Anna Strunsky in July. 

My little Collaborator: 

Yes, and the Yellow is dead—at least 
for some little time to come. For all I 
know, I may be doing prize-fights next. 

Explanations are hardly necessary 
between you and me, but this case 
merits one, | think. Didn’t get home 
till the middle of the day, Monday. 
Went to see my mother, sister, etc. 
Tuesday went to Santa Cruz to speak. 
Came hack Wednesday and pitched 
into work on back correspondence. All 
the time intending to take up reply to 
Dane Kempton’s last and surprise 
you with it. 

But the Sunday Examiner rushed me 
Thursday to have a freak story in by 
Friday noon. And Thursday also the 
Daily Examiner clamored to see me 
instanter. Put Daily off, finished Sunday 
work on time, and on Friday also went to 
see the Daily Examiner. They proposed 
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the Schuetzenfest to me. Saturday I 
ee reply to Dane Kempton and paid 
ills. 

On Sunday took up the Schuetzenfest 
and have been at it steadily for ten days, 
publishing in today’s Examiner the last 
of that work. My whole life has stood 
still for ten days. During that time I 
have done nothing else. Why, so ex- 
hausting was it that my five and a half 
hours would not suffice and I had to sleep 
over seven. 

And further, I find I must do something 
for McClure’s at once, or they will be 
shutting off on me. So | am springing at 
once into a short story, which will be 
finished by end of week, and then the 
letters. You know I have striven to be 
on time, so forgive me this once. 


All his prodigious energy was pouring 
into two channels, his work and Socialism. 









London kept and took much pride in the 
baby's kodak album, which he 
called “Joan, Her Book™ 


Seated: Clarkson Dye, Maisie Griswold 
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London toasting his gay friends 
about the picnic cloth with 


a tin cup of vino 


Socialism was for him an _ emotional 
exercise, a clanging, glorious battle into 
which he flung himself, heroic, defiant, 
shouting the battle-cry of the aroused 
workers of the world. To be a Socialist, 
then, was to be an outlaw, an out-ranger 
from the pack, a marked person. 

Respectable people were not Socialists. 
The very name carried with it to most 
minds a vague suggestion of anarchism 
and bombs. Therefore, gladly, in the 
teeth of a startled and uncomprehending 
society, he, Jack London, individualist 
and rebel, flung his defiance. Take it or 
leave it, he, Jack London, was a Socialist 
and so proclaimed himself. 


prom lecture platforms and at dinner- 
tables he preached his doctrine, a doc- 
trine at that time purely abstract and 
theoretical. The world belonged to the 
workers by ethical right. Yea, and the 
workers would take it! Even now they 
were rising in their might to take it. 

He was troubled by no deep thought on 
the fundamental meaning of socialistic 
tendencies and individualistic tendencies 
in human society. When his own ram- 

ant individualism encountered the 
ae theory of Socialism, the collective 
merging of the mass-will for the welfare 
of all, his imagination lightly leaped 
the obstacle and carried him with it. 

His socialism was revolt, was merely 
a breaking-down of an artificial social 
structure which prevented the free 
development of the individual. He 
believed that he was thinking in a 
straight line, whereas in fact histhought 
logically returned upon itself in an end- 
less circle. The constructive will to 
power of the working class, as well as 
the complex and intricate adjustment 


of community and individual by which 


most of the socialistic tenets of that day 
are now being put into practice, were no 
part of Jack London’s socialism. 

But there was in the fight for the 
revolution an_ intellectual adventure 
which gave him the joy of combat, and 
the thrill of feeling himself a prophet and 
























































Probably the only photograph of Jack 
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Jack’s house, met Whitaker, and in one 
night of stimulating, satisfying talk 
became the third in a friendship which 
was to endure for years. The move to the 
Piedmont bungalow was at Sterling’s 
suggestion. 

he three were inseparable. His 
morning’s work finished, Jack ran up the 
hill to Whitaker’s. Sterling came in, or 
he went to Sterling’s and Whitaker 
joined them. They lighted cigarettes and 
talked. They discussed books, philoso- 
phies, poetry. They wrangled over the 
turn = pee sentence, the use of a verb, the 
scheme of the universe, the history of an 
idea, the value and meaning of life. They 
went for long rambles into the hills, 
talking as they went. They lounged 
away afternoons on the sunny slopes, 
talking. 

Sterling, with his delicate appreciations, 
his fastidious tastes, his academic back- 
ground, was a new influence in Jack’s life, 
as Jack London, with his rough-and- 
tumble experiences and his sweat-stained 


of Diana, and birds nested in the un- 7 
All week long the © 


pruned rose bushes. 





quiet of their muey lives was unbroken in © 
d 


these once-forbidden grounds, but on 


Sundays they were startled by the in- 7 


vasion of a group of human beings as free | § 


and irresponsible as themselves. 


B Rane discovery of the old Dingee place } 
was a joyous event to Jack’s friends. 
They arrived, flushed with hiking, 
laughing, carrying picnic baskets—Her- 
man Albrecht, Herman Scheffauer, Bobby 


Aitken, Robert Royce, Porter Garnett, ~ 
Brooks, — 
Richard Partington, Carlt Bierce, Dora — 


Partington Ida 


the sisters, 
Bierce, Whitaker, 

sisters, Martinez, Harry 
Strunsky, Charmian Kiccesdge 
Jack’s first book had intro ae him 
to Charmian Kittredge. He had been 
introduced to her before his first marriage, 
by her aunt, Mrs. Ninetta Eames, whose 
husband was business manager of the 
Overland Monthly. Mrs. Eames, at 
her husband’s suggestion, had been 


Sterling, Sterling’s 
a Anna 





London in “boiled linen.” He 


confessed to liking this picture 


leader of men. His growing literary 
fame and his picturesque personality 
created a demand for him as a 
speaker in which he delighted, care- 
less of the increasing weight of 
work which it involved. He re- 
sponded to it with a sense of escape 
from the discontent within him. 
The ceaseless conflict between 
reality and the idealistic longings of 
a richly imaginative nature wore on 
in his heart. He was young, and he 
was keenly, joyfully alive. He was 
permtng” opular. His stories 
were selling; 8 saw success almost 
within his grasp. His home was 
well-kept; his domestic life was the 
usual domestic life of the world; he 
was the father of a charming baby- 
girl in whom he delighted. But he 
was not happy. He wanted some- 
thing more, something different— 


\ ‘ 7 AS this all he would get from 
life, these days of hard work 








aan 


interviewing Jack, and was the first 
to write articles about his remark- 
able work. Charmian had agreed 
laughingly to write the first review 
of his first book. From that idle, 
half whimsical conversation a friend- 
ship blossomed into full flower. 

TE coachelly the eeaurers dae Miata. 

he girl was small, slender, with 
that slimness which seems fragile, 
so light-footed that even her quick- 
ness and decisiveness of step did not 
overcome the impression that she 
scarcely touched the earth. Jack 
London, broad-shouldered and 
heartily masculine in his strength, 
might have felt that he could crush 
her in one hand. But had they ever 
clashed, the strength of iron would 
have met the strength of steel. 

Nothing, not all the powers of 
earth, not even life itself, will ever 
crush Charmian Kittredge. She 
matched Jack London’s strength 
with a gameness and an elasticity 
unconquerable. She matched his 
strong, masterful mind with a sub- 
tility and a quickness as unfailing, 








at his desk, this petty annoyance of 
bills, of the baby’s crying just when he 
must work hardest, this endless getting 
through day after day, to see another day 
arrive, filled with the same small details? 
What was the meaning of it all? What 
was the ultimate glorious reality which 
had eluded him? All that he had fought 
for he had won, and as he looked at it he 
told himself that somehow he had failed. 
These were not the things that he wanted. 
Yet in many ways this must have been 
the happiest period of his life. He was 
radiantly healthy and young; he was 
working with the fresh power of an am- 
bitious writer in the flush of his first 
small successes; Fame smiled at him from 
the heights he had almost reached, and he 
was abundantly and generously loved. 
He knew perhaps the most satisfying 
thing which life can give a man, the deep 
sincere friendship of other men. Whitaker 
lived on the hill above him. George 
Sterling had been taken to London’s 
house in Oakland by Joseph Noel, editor 
of a small Socialist journal, “The Ad- 
vance.”’ Sterling surrendered to London’s 
charm with all the ardor of a poet’s re- 
sponse to beauty. He came to dinner at 





Charmian Kittredge, who became Mrs. Jack 
London a year after Bessie Maddern’'s 
divorce was granted 


achievements, was a vivid interest to 
Sterling. Their common interests and 
their different viewpoints brought them 
close. They he tg each other equally 
with the forming of their deepest con- 
victions, the hanging of a screen-door, 
the shaping of a phrase, the Tata 
problem of feeding their families. 

On Sundays they went up to the old 
Dingee place for mad, joyous, irrespon- 
sible picnics. This great country home, 
burned, and abandoned to desolation, 
was, as Sterling quoted, “Beautiful 
as a wreck of paradise.” Long wild grass 
had crept down from the forest upon the 
helpless gardens, dislodging the masonry 
of the swimming pool, upsetting the white 
marble figures of nymph and goddess, 
half-hiding carved stone benches, stran- 
gling the tender garden flowers, which 
grew riotous and rank in their desperate 
hight for life. All the small, bright-eyed 
creatures of the woods had followed. 
Squirrels chattered from the marble arms 














Picture taken in Japan, where Jack London 
went to report the Russo-Japanese war 


after his domestic break-up 
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“Buck,” 


“Dear Bess: 


And they: met on a.common basis of 
daring, of courage, of unresting energy. 

Through those long Sunday afternoons 
at the old Dingee place: their friendship 
grew. Her sallies and Jack’s:: good- 
humored counter-thrusts were part of the 
gaiety of those happy days. 

They play like children, these hard- 
working artists and writers on a holiday. 
They pelt Martinez with tomatoes when 
he refuses to sing; they chant nonsense 
verses; they grow excited over wild and 
absurd questions. Will a horse step on a 
dead man? Argument rages over the 
picnic baskets. Harry Lafler contends 
that the animal won’t. Well, let Harry 
prove it. And Harry lies prone on the 
path, motionless, while Madeleine Ster- 
ling on her pony gallops down upon him. 
The startled pony leaps over that reck- 
lessly offered footing, and Harry rises 
unhurt, triumphant, brushing the dust 
from his clothes. He’s won! We'll give 
him a crown of roses! Never mind the 
thorns. 

It was all gay and carefree and quite, 
quite mad. But it was good. Jack 
London, relaxing on the dry, sweet- 
smelling grass, felt that it was good. He 
was happy. Lying there in the sunshine, 
his head cuddled in the crook of his elbow, 
chewing a grass stem or rolling over to 
reach the cigarettes, he knew that he was 


happy. 


Eves here among his fondest friends, 
secure in the knowledge that he might 
freely be himself, his self-conscious 
scrutiny did not cease. That small, 
impersonal analytical self that sat always 
aloofly considering in his mind, was not 


the original of the dog hero in “The Call of the Wild,” 


silenced. But it told him that he was 
happy. And watching through _half- 
closed lids a thin curl of cigarette smoke 
vanishing in.the still, warm air, he said 
slowly, “George, I’ve been cheated. I’m 
just. realizing—I never was a boy. I 
never had a. boyhood.” 

Life, he felt, had robbed him of his 
right. to a happy and-irresponsible youth. 
He was a man, now, with a man’s respon- 
sibilities to carry down in that big bunga- 
low where his wife and baby daughter 
were. And he had never been a boy. 
He had never known what it was to be 
carefree, untroubled, idly happy. The 
pathos and the outrage of it tore at his 
heart. And he murmured, with a bitter 
understanding, Kipling’s line, “God help 
them, for they knew the worst too 
young.” 


HERE wasstill fame. There was still 

the pride of achievement in his work, 
and the thrill of seeing his ability ac- 
knowledged. He returned from those 
happy Sunday afternoons to the grind of 
his writing, with a resolve to bury himself 
in it, to work hard, to be content with 
the rewards of work. 

He was gaining recognition slowly, 
but as he took each step he kept his foot- 
hold. His stories were appearing regu- 
larly in McClure’s; occasionally he sold 
one to another magazine. He had es- 
tablished his habit of writing a thousand 
words each morning. His letters an- 
swered, his desk cleared, he gave his time 
to his friends, to his Socialist speeches, 
to his experiments with photography. 
He took up the fad of flying kites from 
the hillside above his house. He kept 


sits in the center of this picture. 
This is Louis Bond's dog, taken at Dawson in 1897" 


Jack London wrote to his wife: 


himself busy, burying under a multitude 
of occupations his chafing sense of some- 
thing missing which might have made him 
content. 


E delighted in his little daughter, 

when she sat cuddled in the crook of 
his arm, laughing up at him. He photo- 
graphed her, he wrote whimsical sketches 
of her, he watched her reactions to all the 
sense impressions, her clutching at sun- 
beams, her listening to his voice. He 
was proud of her baby beauty and her 
charm. Something of himself, he felt, 
was preserved in that small soft body. 

She was barely a year old when her 
mother began to make over the tiny 
petticoats and dresses, in anticipation of 
the birth of their second child. The 
radiant, vigorously healthy woman had 
been buried under the weight of house- 
work and maternity. 

It was the summer of the outbreak of 
the Boer war. Jack seized the oppor- 
tunity to capitalize his growing reputa- 
tion and to escape the monotony of 
domesticity by plunging again into the 
life of adventure. He started for Africa, 
with the purpose of interviewing the 
Boer generals and reporting the war for 
the newspapers. 

But the military authorities were 
beginning to look with an unfriendly eye 


_on the presence of enterprising newspaper 


men at their battle-fronts. Jack London 

was stopped in New York. He was re- 

fused passports. Then, from a chance 

conversation on Socialism with some 

friends, he evolved the idea of going to 

England and investigating the London 
(Continued on page 60) 
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She covered her face with her hands. In all her sane and ordered life she had never felt such emotion 
Ilustrating “Surrender,” page az 
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NSTANTLY Black Eagle rose, 
straight up like a lance lifted with 
inimitable grace and turning, walked 
away. 

He did not look at her and his voice 
was calm when he spoke. “Come, the 
horses wait long for us.” 

If he had glanced at her again, if he 
had spoken another word, she would 
have turned from him with loathing, so 

erilously did she waver on the brink 
bona romance and insult. But all the 
way back to the water and the waiting 
horses she followed him in a trembling 
silence, and time and again she watched 
the straight beauty of his back where the 
muscles slipped under the flannel shirt. 
That night she sat alone at the spiral fire 
while the twilight fell in the austere spaces 
of the bare brown hills and listened to a 
wolf that howled in a canyon. Black 
Eagle worked with the packing-gear a 
little way apart and the Mexican smoked 
alone on his blanket. Close by her knee 
her rifle rested and she frowned contin- 
ually. 

The next day Hayward and Carrington 
came back. 

“Hal,” said the girl soberly, “I want 
to go back out of this strange country. 
I want to go right now. Can we?” 

“Getting on your nerves?” he asked. 
“T suppose I have taken too much for 
granted and left you alone too much; 
but you see, dear, I couldn’t help it. If 
the others had come along it would have 
been better for you.” 

“No,” said Bryce swiftly. “I didn’t 
want them. It has been wonderful, but 
now—lI want to go back.” 

“Sure. We’re starting in the morning. 
There will be only one more little wait 
at the hidden valley between the walls, 
then into town and home.” 

On the way back Black Eagle left 
them for nearly a day, joining them far 
along at dusk, and he carried a tightly 
tied bundle of slim green rushes at his 
cantle. 

“Where did you get them?” asked the 
girl, jogging on her tired horse. 

“At the Place of Leaning Rushes,” he 
answered. 

That night he sat late by his fire and she 
could see his brown fingers busily work- 
ing with the delicate withes. 

Once more the camp was set up in the 
Paradise of the Hogans, as she thought of 
the beauty spot beneath the sandstone 





SURRENDER 


The Story of an Irresistible Love 


By Vingie E. Roe 
IMustrated by Maynard Dixon 


Bryce Hayward, a beautiful Boston girl with four university letters after her name, 
accompanies her brother's party on an expedition far into the heart of the Navajo 
country. As interpreter comes Black Eagle, a magnifcent young Indian. 


busy with their scientife work, take 
prolonged trips from camp, and the girl 
and Black Eagle are left together. He 
gives her arifle—for safety. She listens, 
enthralled, as this educated savage, who 
has reverted to type, poetically voices the 
beauties of the desert and the traditions 
of his people. Storcally repressing his 
feelings from the first, the Indian, in a 
moment of tense passion, describes her 
to herself in unmistakable metaphors. 
She flames with anger. But as Black 
Eagle puts his forehead to the earth at 
her feet, this fine, blond product of 
civilization, drawn by a force she is 
helpless to define, touches the bent black 
head. To what this situation leads is 


vividly told in this, the second half of a 


strong two-part story. 





walls, and once more she was left alone 
with Black Eagle and the Mexican. This 
strange journey seemed made up of these 
lonely waitings that were yet alive with 
a curious excitement. That morning she 
set out again for the Place of Silver 
Water and as always she carried the 
heavy rifle. 

“Black Eagle,” she said a trifle petu- 
lantly, as if she feared to hear his answer, 
“why do you always let me carry this 
heavy gun? Is it because your ancestors 
let their women bear the foudena?” 

“Tt is because you are white and might 
fear me,” he said simply. 

With a quick motion she thrust the 
weapon into his hands. 

“Take it!” she cried. 

When they reached the laughing Silver 
Water the Navajo knelt again on the 
basin’s rim and this time he handed her 
the liquid in a little pale green cup, 
deftly fashioned of the tiny rushes, its 
handle firmly set, its sides adorned with 
slanting fine lines made of some silvery 
grass. 

“This is for you,” he said gravely, “to 
take away from the Paradise Valley. 
It is you—the Cup of Great Blessing, 
filled with that which is life to the lonely 
lands. The Young Rain slants along it 
—that is you, the Gentle Showers that 
make the flowers bloom, the freshets flow 
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for the thirsty herds. Will you keep it, 
you of all beauty, of all goodness, of all 
sweet winds and breath of the yucca 
blooms? Will you keep it because Black 
Eagle made it—Black Eagle who would 
die to kiss your smallest finger?” 

He was looking up at her as he spoke 
and his eyes were drowsy and deep with 
primeval adoration. He might have been 
the first man at the feet of the first woman, 
yet in his gentle voice there was the 
wailing tragedy of renunciation. It cut 
to the woman’s heart like a knife, set her 
lips to shaking. She bit them and 
frowned, glancing from side to side in 
pe onto quest of something, anything 
to break the spell. She found nothing 
and helplessly her eyes came back to the 
dark face beneath the band of white. 

“Lord!” gasped Bryce Hayward. 
“Heaven save me from this!” 

Then the tears that were thickening 
beneath her lids drifted across her vision 
like that Young Rain whose house was 
in the mystic west. 

She covered her face with her hands and 
her body shook. 


N all her sane and ordered life she had 

never felt the aching surge of emotion 
that beat at the walls of her very soul. 
There was nothing in the earth so beau- 
tiful as that kneeling man, brown though 
he was and a savage, nothing in all her 
memories so wistfully appealing. 

“Forgive me, Yol’kai Estsan!”’ said 
Black Eagle sadly. “I have made a god- 
dess weep!” And leaning forward he 
laid his face against her knees in token 
of humiliation. 

Slowly, trembling with fright and that 
nameless thing which pulled her like a 
tide, with her lips open and panting and 
her blue eyes blurred with tears, she 
leaned down above him, laid her arm 
about his neck and drew his face against 
her throat. Like a bird caught in the 
trapper’s net and dazed, like those who 
hear celestial music in dreams and fear 
to move and waken, so the man held his 
breath. His lips lay on her collar, his 
forehead pressed to her cheek. 

Tense in every nerve, hushed with a 
magic glory, they stood so for uncounted 
moments. 

The woman was pale as death. 

Then from that divine sanctuary the 
Navajo spoke, slowly, in broken sen- 
tences. 
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“If I were only white, Blue South 
Woman!” he whispered, “that I might 
pe to your country—or you were only 

rown that you might stay here! Here 
in the Hidden Valley of whose beauty the 
Gods were jealous, at the Place of Silver 
Waters where the hogans should stand 
in delight! I would be the dust under 

our feet, the traveling winds to do your 
ea Soy the soft se Be for your head! 
I would serve you and adore you—with 
my life I would serve you! There should 
be herds and flocks in the meadows, the 
finest horses I could find in all the land! 
Oh, White of the everlasting Snows, I 
love you!” 

He ceased and Bryce tightened her 
hold on his throat. 

Out of her breast he spoke again with 
that wistful sadness that cried in his 
tones like the voice of a child bereft and in 
the dark. 

“But it cannot be! I am a Navajo and 
a stranger in ‘your land—you are a stran- 

erin mine! You could not take me there, 
i the savage! You would die in the Hid- 
den Valley. The Gods have been cruel.” 

“Hush!” said the girl hoarsely. “Hush!” 

She laid her hand against his cheek and 
the white stone sparkled and shook with 
its trembling. 

Then abruptly she loosed him. 

“Let us go,” she said. “Oh, Black 
Eagle, let us go back! quick!” 

Fhe little cup, made of the rushes 
with its slanting silver rain, lay neglected 
on the earth. The Navajo picked it up 
and held it out to her, timidly. 

“Will you take it?” he said softly. 
“It holds Black Eagle’s heart.” 

She snatched it from him and hid it in 
her_ breast. 

How she got back to camp, Bryce 
Hayward never knew. How she passed 
that day and the next she could never 
accurately recall. She knew that she lay 
in her tent, tense, sick with revulsion, 
eaten by conscience, swept with waves of 
transcendent emotion at every thought 
of that hour by the spring. 

A hundred times she sprang up and 
beat her fists together in anger at her- 
self, a hundred times she wept at memory 
of Black Eagle’s wailing voice, so soft 
with its sliding minors. 

“What am I?” she cried to her heart. 
“Oh, my God, what am I?” 


Des then Carrington and Hal came 
back one golden morning and they 
struck camp just after noon. 

“On our way, Sis,” said Hayward. 
“We'll soon be back at home now.” 

She knew that she rode out of the 
hidden valley without a backward glance. 

She was conscious of the guides, the 
cook, Carrington, Hal, the horses and 
most of all of Black Eagle riding quietly 
a little behind her. As they went back 
the formation of the party was changed a 
bit, for knowing the way the two men 
rode in front to verify certain marks and 
signs of their maps, the rest of the party 
between, while she and the Navajo rode 
in the rear. 

All through the golden afternoon while 
the winy airs beat upon her and the sun 
shone as if it made up for all the winters 
of a century, she sat in her saddle like 
one dazed and was conscious of those 
wistful eyes that never left her face. 
The way led back along the tops of the 
sandstone cliffs where the dim marks of 
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their incoming showed here and there. 
The horses picked their way expertly and 
the riders looked down upon the narrow 
valleys three hundred feet below. 

When the light was beginning to turn 
to that purple-red haze that makes the 
west so mysteriously beautiful Black 
Eagle rode forward to Hayward. 

“Here,” he said quietly, “I leave you. 
I have reason to go back into the Big 
Land.” 

And all the astonished protestations of 
both Hayward and Carrington were of 
no avail. He would take no money, nor 
give any other reason for his decision, 
and when at last they gave consent he 
bade them goodby in dignity and rode 
back along the trail. As he passed Bryce 
he halted his horse for a brief moment and 
the look he sent into her eyes drove the 
blood from her lips. 

He did not speak a word and none was 
needed. 

Then he passed back and was gone. 

“Well, of all fool things!” said Hay- 
ward wonderingly. 

He spurred forward, the packhorses 
moved, and the train went on, but to the 
woman, riding alone now, the hills and the 
heavens went round and round. 

The cliff gave way to a gorge so crooked 
that the straggling horses were lost to 
each other completely and there was none 
to glance back at her in her shameful 
paleness, for which she thanked the fates. 

With every step the heart-in her breast 
fell lower, like a dead thing. 


FUER breath came in labored gasps. 
Once, twice, she tightened her hold on 
the reins, as if to turn back. Her eyes felt 
too full of light and she put up a hand to 
shield them. Then suddenly that thing 
happened in her own nature for which all 
these enchanted days had been preparing, 
that strange atavism which she had 
visioned and feared came upon her and 
shattered her life’s order on the instant. 
Without a thought, pale and still in its 
silent compelling, she turned her horse 
and rode back along the twisting defile. 

She urged him forward with hand and 
lash. Up through the shadowed gorge she 
went and climbed once more to the lonely 
cliff. The purple haze deepened. It 
spread gloriously on all the mysterious 
country. 

Up, up she went and out along the 
edge of the sandstone wall where a mis- 
step would send her crashing down the 
face where the rotten pinnacles hung, but 
she had no caution. There was nothing 
in all her universe but that slim dark 
figure which she must find. Faster and 
faster she urged the little horse. The si- 
lence would have frightened her at another 
time alone in these fastnesses. Now 
she did not heed it. How far had he gone? 
Had he left the trail? An awful fear of 
this seized her. She would find him, 
must find him! Her face worked and she 
put her hand to her breast and clutched 
the little cup that “held Black Eagle’s 
heart.” 

Then she came upon him suddenly, 
around a bend in the great hill. 

He had dismounted and stood with his 
arms folded on his breast gazing out 
across the purple gulf of space to the 
distant crest. 

His horse stood wearily a bit beyond. 

At the sound of her coming he turned. 
The sun fell full on his dusky face and 





with sight of her it shone with a “light 
that never was on land or sea,” became 
transfigured. 

It was as if the very soul within him 
came out to meet her in holy joy. 

The woman flung herself from the 
saddle and stumbled forward, holding 
out her arms. Tears rained on her fair 
cheeks and her blue eyes were dark with 
them. 

“T—have—come—back to—you!” she 
sobbed. ‘Take me, Black Eagle, oh, take 
me back to the Valley of Silver Water— 
to the hogans and the stars!” 

And she went in upon his breast and 
was folded tight against his heart. 

It beat with thunder blows beneath her 
cheek and she heard Black Eagle laughing 
for the first time in her knowledge of him, 
soft laughter that was as sweet as summer 
winds, full of joy. 

“My woman!” he said in that gentle 
voice that had charmed her ears, “my 
Light Woman, my Rain Woman, my 
woman of all beauty of the east and 
south and west! The Gods bless me now 
and I am content. For this was I born 
in the sun! For this did I study between 
hindering walls! For this have I learned 
of the white man’s speech and his ways! 
Oh, my love-woman!” 


HE bent his head and laid his lips to 
hers. 

It was such a kiss as stopped the 
breath in her throat and darkened the 
light to her eyes, a soft kiss, tender and 
warm and withal wild as the unpeopled 
land. It spoke of winds and stars and 
rushing waters. 

“T love you!” she whimpered like a 
child. “I love you, Black Eagle!” 

But the Navajo raised his head. A 
faint sound had reached his keen ears, 
the sound of horses being urged on the 
narrow ledge. 

He put his hand on her forehead and 
held her face back that he might look 
upon it. His own was alight with glory. 

“It is good,” he said, “very good. 
Never will you forget me, never will I go 
out of your heart. For that I give the 
world and all that is in it, the singing 
springs and the sunlight, the trails and the 
cliffs, the dawns and the twilights. That 
I am your dust and your blanket, your 
winds and your waters, to serve you 
always, I am blessed of the Gods. ea 
oh, my Heart-Mate,—I am yesterday, 
you are today. The two must meet 
always in darkness. Kiss me.” 

Once more he touched her lips and 
held her to him. His rough shirt pressed 
against her face and a Routes crushed 
into her lip. Then he loosed her swiftly, 
folded his arms on his breast, smiled at her 
like the dawn and deliberately stepped 
backward into the purple space. 

When Hayward came __blundering 
swiftly around the curve of the hill, he 
found Bryce lying face down on the very 
edge of the cliff, still and white as the 
dead, while up from the beautiful depths 
below there came a vast hurtle and roar 
that sang and reverberated in all the 
fissures and crags about. Innumerable 
spires and minarets that had hung on 
the sandstone wall a minute before were 
thundering their farewell to the eternal 
heavens. 

The two tired horses stood in hip- 
dropped rest waiting the will of the 
humans. 
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NE of the strangest. war- 
fares man has ever known 
goes on at night in Eng- 
land, between the grey 
Zeppelins and the men who harass 
them. This warfare is waged 
silently and grimly, far above the earth, 
and the ordinary “man on the ground” 
has not the slightest idea of the terrors 
and perils this work involves. 

Night flying in a way is very fascinating 
work. It is without a doubt the most in- 
teresting work in the service, as it has 
more thrills per mile than any other 
flying at the Rion. It calls for a steady 
flier, an abundance of pure grit, and an 
unfailing sense of direction. To get lost 
is almost fatal. 

Last winter, at Miami, Florida, I made 
a night flight. It was at the request of 
Dr. "Todd, the famous astronomer who 
desired some photographs of the moon 
from 10,000 feet. 

This was one of the very few night 
flights that I have ever really enjoyed. I 
had no fighting to do—no bombs on board 
—no chances of running into other ma- 
chines—and I had enough moonlight even 
to land by, in case of engine trouble. 

As I rose higher and higher, the moon- 
beams caught the pools of water in the 
flat everglades. The effect was that of 
millions of opals inlaid in a bedding of 
purple plush, a floor which stteachad as 
far as eye could see, finally blending into 
the tropical: starlit sky at the milky 
horizon. Looking the other way I could 
see the city of Miami. Its contour was 
discernible even more at night than in 
the daytime. Every street was perfectly 
outlined in lights, and the outgoing roads 
= easily traced far across the country- 
side, 


“Zeppelins reported! comes the message. 





A shaft of light cuts the dark sky. I climb into the 


seat, adjust the safety belt, and crash off into the night 


I was now over Bay Biscayne. The 
altitude I had reached was about four- 
thousand feet; there I saw the strangest 
phenomenon I have ever seen. There 
didn’t seem to be any bay at all! The 
water, I knew, was only about four feet 
deep over the entire bay, save for a few 
channels. By some freak of moonlight, 
the water was absolutely invisible and the 
bay now resembled a_ long _ beautiful 
meadow with small winding valleys in it. 


“Ene boats seemed to be resting in the 
middle of the field, and those in motion 
seemed to float over it. As I passed out 
towards the ocean I could observe the 
various depths, and could see the deep 
channel of black water which I knew to 
be the gulf stream. A submarine could 
have been spotted instantly. 

My altitude attained, I now swung 
back over the city, and manceuvered for a 
good position, so that the moon could be 

hotographed from the proper angle. 

his aes I descended in a tight spiral to 
the field where I saw the friendly oes of 
gasoline marking the course. 

How different wasthe flight from an ordi- 
nary flight after hostile aircraftin England! 

“Over there’ the enemy never comes in 
moonlight. Usually there is a ground 
fog, or thick clouds. There are no lighted 
cities to help guidé*your way, and. to make 
a forced ‘landing is. almost fatal,unless 
one is extremely fortunate... , 

Day flying is risky enough, but a night 
pilot has much more risk against: him. 


In the first place he has to rely too 
much on his engine. Most of the time it 
is his only salvation. The only places he 
can land are prepared fields with a special 
arrangement of lights. The deceptive 
distances and a lagging barograph make 
matters hard for him; the ever-present 
chance of getting lost harasses him, and 
the accuracy of landing must be absolute. 

Have you ever been on a railroad train 
at night and watched, from a darkened 
berth, the landscape rushing by? Your 
average speed is, say sixty miles per hour. 
If you hit anything you have tons of steel 
and wood to break up before it finally 
gets to you;, even then your chances of 
getting hurt are good. 

Now picture yourself in an airplane 
at night. Your engine stops. The machine 
is fast and heavy. Your gliding speed is 
seventy miles an hour. Down; down, 
down you rush, It is impossible for you 
to see the earth at all. 


NY minute now you may expect to 

crash intothe side of a house, or some- ; 
thing! On your undercarriage you may 
have four big bombs; on contact .they 
might explode. Still you rush on. To 
check the speed means to stall the 
machine and to fall worse than ever— 
ou’re bound to hit any. second now! 
Well, may luck be with you! »Suddenly 
some dark objects loom up below; a long, 
black, flat stretch appears. 3 You dive for 
it; you judge your distance to the best of 
your ability, and “flatten out.” The 
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wheels touch the ploughed ground heav- 
ily, and the machine lurches drunkenly a 
couple of times, pivots, and comes to a 
stop. You climb out. 

In other words, the average night pilot 
who has to land forcibly is in exactly the 
same position as though he were on a 
linen and spruce express train loaded with 
dynamite, and running hogwild at seventy 
miles an hour. 


was ways have been devised toover- 
come this danger, and some of them 
have worked out very well. Of course I 
am speaking of conditions as they were a 
year and a half ago, and I suppose by now 
conditions are entirely different. 

At that time our machines were 
equipped with magnesium wing-tip flares, 
lighted by electricity. We also carried 
two parachute flares which we dropped. 
These flares would stay.lit for five min- 
utes, and descended earthward by means 
of a small silk parachute. We were sup- 
posed to spiral around these flares and 
pick a landing place. 

The wing-tip flares, in my estimation, 
were not very successful. True, the 
illuminated the country for miles eael, 
but they also blinded the pilot. It was 
the same effect as looking out of a top- 
story window, and trying to see the street 
under an arc-light below. 

Some men have landed by the aid of 
these flares, but I would prefer darkness 
myself. 

Never will I forget my first night flight 
as a service pilot after Zeppelins. With 
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darkness the wind has fallen. England is 
bathed in one of its sombre, calm even- 
ings, which come so often in the winter 
and early spring. It is neither warm nor 
cold. There is no moon, and overhead 
the stars shine evenly, bright and clear. 
Far down the aerodrome can be seen 
ghostly silhouettes of the canvas sheds 
and hangars. The blackness is punctured 
only now and then by the flashlight of 
some sentinel on duty. To the left the 
flying field stretches away and merges 
into the blackness of the night. Farther 
ahead lies the huge city of London, but it 
might be a wilderness for all of its light- 
ing. Only the distant, faint puffing of a 
locomotive, the whirr of a motor car or 
the clang of a street car, betrays the pres- 
ence of the largest city in the world. 


TRAIGHT ahead lies the squadron 

office, once an airplane packing-case. 
Two small windows, a door and some tar 
2 tee have converted it. Inside are the 
orderly officer of the day and two night 
pilots—“Zep strafers.” One is on a rough 
couch, on his back, puffing a pipe, another 
is trying to read under a shaded electric 
light and the third has his chair tilted 
back, half asleep. Two telephones are on 
the wall, one the local city ’phone, the 
other a private line direct from the war 
office. Above is a clock—nothing more. 

A bell tinkles, stirring the drowsy three 
into instant action. The orderly officer 
takes the war office receiver. A pause. 
Then: ‘Very good, sir, we shall stand 


by.” He touches a button as he hangs up. 


“Have the night-flying detachment get 
its machines ready at once!” he orders 
crisply as an orderly appears. 

“Zep scare again!” he says laconically 
to the pilots. We merely nod our heads, 
and one fills up his pipe. 


UTSIDE, the ten men detailed to the 

“Zep strafing” planes begin work with 
clock-like precision. Two men pull back 
the canvas flaps before the hangars. Two 
more man the wing tips of the airplane 
outside. Another two raise the tail; the 
flaps of the tent are drawn back and the 
machine is pushed out on the field. There 
is not a word, only stillness and swiftness. 
Two other men block the airplane’s 
wheels and one climbs to its seat; the 
mechanic flirts the propeller and the rich 
motive mixture sucks into the cylinders. 
In the hangar four big, oval bombs are 
lifted from their felt beds and the spindles 
on their ends are touched with oil. Eight 
drums of explosive bullets for the Lewis 
gun are unpacked swiftly. 

The engine starts with a roared whirr, 
the men tugging to hold the machine 
back. There is a run of five minutes 
before the motor is shut off again— 
to listen to it “turning up, her revs.” 
The bombs are put in their cradles, slung 
under the wings, and the machine-gun 
drums are tucked away in their pockets. 
The lighting system in the pilot’s seat is 
— and the Lewis gun lock snapped in 
trial. 

The “‘strafer” is in form. We three men 
still lounge in the office, but now we are 


Airplane view of the flying-school of one of the squadrons of the Royal Flying Corps in England. Hangars and aircraft are seen in the 
foreground; the landing~place must be found between two dark clumps of woods 
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“Zep Strafing”’: 
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Have you watched the flying landscape 
from a railroad train at night and pondered 


the result of a collision at fifty or sixty miles an hour? 


togged out in leather coats, helmets and 
goggles. In a moment we go out to in- 
spect the waiting planes. 

The telephone rings again, startlingly 
this time because of our expectancy. The 
orderly officer repeats, receiver to his 
ear, while the two pilots listen: “Zeppe- 
lins reported off east coast, approaching 
the metropolitan district. Due over 
London at approximately eight-ten p. M. 
Your first patrol to leave the ground 
immediately, to proceed the direction 
of for one hour and to maintain an 
altitude of nine thousand feet. Return 
to home aerodrome, if possible. I'll call 
you up the minute he leaves the ground, 
sir. 

Now things stir swiftly. ‘Get those 
flares lit and the searchlight going im- 
mediately!” the sergeant in charge of the 
ten men bawls through a megaphone. 
Instantly a small portable motor starts 
humming and the searchlight sputters 
and then bursts into full ray, laying a 
silver path across the field. One [ one 
the gasoline flares glare up, outlining an 
“L” on the field with four of them fifty 
yards apart on its long arm. 


As the engine of the aero starts again we 
pilots flip a coin to see who goes. Without 
a word, being winner, I climb into the 
seat and adjust the safety belt. I run 
my engine up very slowly to full speed and 
then throttle it down again. 

I pause a moment, then signal for the 
blocks to be withdrawn. Slowly I taxi 
down the field, turning to face the long 
arm of the “L.” I speed up my engine 
suddenly and crash off into the night. 


I CLIMB as steeply and as steadily as I 
can, which is wellon the heavy night air. 
I glance at my gauges and test an extra 
flashlight slung around my neck. The 
revolution indicator shows 1650 revolu- 
tions per minute, the aneroid an_alti- 
tude of 1500 feet. I sweep for my climb 
in wide, swinging circles, keeping as 
nearly as I can within gliding reach of the 
aerodrome—then, 6000 feet! I change my 
course due east, and hold straight as a die. 

Six thousand feet! The flares have 
long since vanished behind me. Around 
me nothing except grayish blackness, 
erforated above by be stars and below 
E occasional pin-pricksof violet light that 
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Then imagine the sensation in a stalled 
airplane above the clouds at night, gliding 


earthward at seventy miles an hour, with bombs aboard 


some careless housekeeper has left un- 
shaded. Alone there with dark England 
down beneath me, I seem to have entered 
a silent shroud-world. The reaction to 
excitement comes, to the long, tedious 
wait before my ascent. I try to sing. 
My very voice, audible above the roar of 
the engine, sounds uncanny, and a cold 
chill runs down my back. I look around 
me. On the narrow floor below me, like 
Easter eggs in a crate, lie the half-dozen 
pretty red incendiary bombs. In a rack 
in front of me are two parachute flares, to 
be used only in case of a forced landing. 
By my side on a panel are the four little 
levers that release the four big twenty- 
pound steel bombs under my wings— 
two pounds’ pressure in the right place 
will set them off. In front, a little above 
my head, is the butt of the Lewis gun, 
pointed up at an angle of 45 degrees; a 
drum fully loaded is in firing position. 
My red and green side-lights cast their 
ialiceies far out on the ghostly wings. 
The machine purrs onward and upward. 

What if the engine suddenly fail? With 
the load it will mean a long glide to earth 

(Continued on page 68) 





LOSE reefed, and 

scudding _ before 

a rising north- 

wester, the wad- 
dling old schooner Nancy 
was plowing through the 
South Seas in the region 
of Fiji. 

Eight Kanakas, two 
white men, and three hundred tons of copra 
formed her burden, and she grunted under 
it. For the Nancy was not as young as she 
had been. Hergearwas new, but her spars 
were rocky, and she leaked from her old- 
fashioned prow to the region of her 
rudder. 

Old Red Peters sniffed the breeze, and 
his keen blue eyes roamed over the hori- 
zon to windward. He had been as nerv- 
ous as a cat on hot bricks ever since the 
hatches were clapped on and they had 
sailed from the island of Wetana. For 
every plank in the rotten Nancy was his, 
and every ounce of the cargo had been 
bought with his money—money which he 
had wrung out of a hard world with the 
sweat of his brow. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if it comes on to 
blow, Cripps,” he said to the mate. 
“Guess we're just about due to have a 
snorter. Things have been. going too 
tarnation good to last long.” 

“Maybe a puff or two coming,” agreed 
the mate, casting a glance aloft, “‘but 
nothing to squeal about.” 

Red made a sound like a grunt. He 
was in no mood to trust anything or any- 
body. In fifty years at sea a good deal of 
the optimism had been knocked out of 
him. This was his last throw. Had the 
fates been kind to him he would have been 
where he was now twenty years earlier. 
He had always worked hard and saved; 
and his savings had always been smashed 
to smithereens. The copra trade had 
fascinated him when he reached middle 
age. He had slaved in South Seas boats 
until, in his fifty-fifth year, he was able 
to buy a boat of his own. There was a 
mortgage on her when she drifted out of 
San Francisco to the sunny south, and 
ill-luck dogged her from the start. Ac- 
cording to all the laws of chance, Red 
ought to have cleaned up a good round 
sum on the trip, but he lost practically all 
he had, the mortgage was foreclosed, and 
he went to sea again as a mere hireling. 

He was now in his sixty-fifth year, and 
the decrepit Nancy, forlorn hope though 
she was, represented the best he could 
afford to buy. Her bare hull was insured 
for the trip. The copra was on the knees 
of the gods. If only he could fetch an 
American port he would be all right for 
the rest of his days. The price of boats 
was soaring, and the copra was a cinch. 
He had struck a fine bargain at Wetana. 
Ready money had tickled the fancy of the 
planters there. Just another three or 
four weeks of reasonably good weather, 
and he would be on Easy street for the 
evening of his life. His needs were not 
great. He knew just where he would 
spend the rest of his days. There was a 
cottage on the Massachusetts coast, fac- 
ing the sea, where he and his old crony, 
Captain Rush, could sit and smoke and 
talk over old times until their call came. 
It was ready for them now. Red had 
planned the thing out carefully. He 
could have joined his crony before but 
didn’t want to impose on him. Now—if 
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Red's Last Throw 


A Story of Shecial Salvage 


By H. P. Holt 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


the weather and the Nancy held out—he 
would be able to share expenses equally. 

He stumped over to the man at the 
wheel and altered the course a point. 
In another two hours or so they ought to 
pass the Kiyikis, and Red was playing 
for safety all the time. Patches of fog 
were hanging about, and he had no desire 
to chip bits off the Kiyikis. He had seen 
the skeletons of too many boats on those 
rocks in his time. All would be plain 
sailing—once he got beyond there—bar- 
ring the dreaded typhoons. They wor- 
ried him most. He almost had a complete 
chart of the South Seas in his brain, and 
Cripps used to swear the old man could 
smell rocks ten miles off. - Red was 
actually snifing for them* when there 
came over the water the long drawn-out 
blast of a steamer’s buzzer,.and the boom 
of a gun. 


pre skipper struck a match, which in- 
stantly went out, and applied it to an 
empty pipe. 

Te pans one long blast and a gun, 
weren’t it?” he said to Cripps, after 
pausing a moment. 

And, as if in answer to his query, the 
continuous wail again swept across the 
bosom of the ocean—the signal that calls 
for succor over the seven seas alike. 

Some prescience of evil seemed to have 
assailed Red. He fumbled with a dirty 
finger in the bowl of his pipe. 

“Collision, maybe,” the mate replied. 

Red shook his head, and again altered 
the course of the creaking Nancy. 

“Tt’s them damned Kiyikis,” he said, 
with an air of conviction. ‘“Something’s 
hit ’em, good and hard. It ain’t no two- 
by-four packet that carries a buzzer o’ 
that size, neither.” 

His eyes were but narrow slits as he 
peered ahead, into a bank of haze that 
floated like gossamer before the breeze. 

“Sounds like she might be a couple of 
miles off,” said Cripps, as, with his head 
on one side, he listened to the stricken 
steamer’s cry of distress. 

Red did not answer. His weather- 
beaten face was unusually careworn. 
The Nancy was making her six knots an 
hour: they would learn what there was to 
beleatusd ihe enough. Theskipper’sown 
gnarled hands were now on the wheel. 
The bewildering fog was thickening—and 
there were rocks in that region. Also 
there were three hundred tons of salable 
copra down below. 

Guided by the siren, Red made his 
way toward the ship that had blundered, 
and when he came near enough to see her 
outline he paled visibly beneath the storm 
stains on his face. 

“Holy Mackerel! It’s a salvage job!” 
exclaimed the mate, giving vent tothe first 
instinctive hope of plunder which comes to 


the sailor when the other 
ship is at his mercy. 

“Salvage nothing,” 
Red muttered somewhere 
down in histhroat, at the 
same time wiping away 
beads of perspiration that 
had trickled down over 
his eyebrows. 

“Why, she’s five thousand tons at 
least,” Cripps went on. “She’s low in 
the water, Cap.” 

“Aye,” observed Red quietly. “Her 
old man didn’t know enough to stop 
where he was with a hole in his ship. 
Backed off, I guess.” 

Suddenly it dawned on Cripps, who 
was used to being on big vessels, that now 
they had almost arrived, their sphere of 
usefulness would be strictly limited. 

“What are you going to do, Cap?” he 
asked. 

“Ever seen a Green Cross liner afore?” 
Red asked. 

“Passengers and cargo, ain’t they, 
running between Australia and America? 
See, they’ve got their boats ready to 
lower, but there isn’t one down yet. 
They wouldn’t live two minutes with a 
sea like this running.” 

“Passengers!” Red laughed mirth- 
lessly. “Yon ship’s packed with ’em— 
nearly all steerage. Better be getting 
them hatches off, Mr. Cripps. We're 
likely to be busy.” 

“Hatches!”. said the mate. “Why, 
what—?” Then the truth dawned on 
him. And the copra was not insured! 

He was a fairly hardened sea-dog him- 
self, but it gave him a twinge as he turned 
to hustle the Kanakas about their task. 
Red was maneuvering the Nancy skilfully 
under the lee of the great ship. He picked 
up a megaphone as the schooner came 
alongside. 

“Want any help?” he bawled hoarsely. 
The question seemed ludicrous. Most of 
the time the Ratonia was roaring for 
help at the top of her brass-throated 
voice, and in a cabin amidships a young- 
ster with a drawn face and unsteady hand 
was bending feverishly over the “wire- 
less” key. 

“Stand by to take passengers,” came 
the reply, as Red had feared. 

A line was cast to the schooner, and a 
minute later one of the Ratonia’s mates 
was standing by Red’s side. 

*“You’ve not got much room for us, I’m 
afraid, but you're just in time,” he said. 
‘We'll sink in two hours.” 


ANOTHER rope had already been 
made fast, and the crew of the 
steamer were almost ready to begin with 
the women and children. 

‘What about the wireless?’ Red asked, 
hoping against hope. 

“*There’s a boat about seventy miles 
off, coming up at full speed. We won’t 
bother you long,” the mate replied. “She 
ought to get here in about four hours.” 

“Two hours too late!’ Red mumbled. 
He cast a rueful look at the sinking 
steamer. Her bows seemed perceptibly 
lower already. He needed no assurance 
thatan hourortwo more was hertimelimit. 

Women, squealing unnecessarily when 
left dangling in mid-air, were lowered to 
the schooner. 

“How many have you on board all 


told?” Red asked. 








Red’s Last Throw: H. P. Holt 


“Ye over-fed pup!" barked the skipper, “it's costing me real money to save your carcass, and you're not worth it™ 


+ “Only three hundred and seventy. 
» Thank God we're. not full,” the mate 
» replied. 

} Only three hundred and seventy! The 
i) deck space on the Nancy would not hold 
3 half of them, packed like the topmost 
} gallery of a cheap theater. 

} “Dump the cargo overboard,” Red 


said grimly to Cripps. Then, turning to 
the mate of the steamer: ‘“‘You’d better 
transfer a whole bunch of your crew over, 
quick, or we shan’t be able to make room 
for them unwashed cattle to come aboard 
afore you sink.” 

As the first of the copra was shot over 
the side Captain Peters awoke with a 


start from the slough of despond into 
which he had fallen. He had taken the 
plunge. He was deliberately ruining him- 
self to save the skins of three hundred and 
seventy men, women and children. His 
savings were going to smithereens again. 
Minutes were all precious now. He took 
a savage joy in driving the crowd of 
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sailors who were working like galley 
slaves, while the human freight of the 
Ratonia, and a number of heavy cases, 
were -being lowered to his deck. A 
woman, with a child in her arms, fell into 
the sea. Scores of scared emigrants 
watched her drop into the hungry water. 
Someone jumped in after her, with the 
end of a rope in his hand, and all three 
were dragged on to the Nancy. Mean- 
while Red Peter’s copra was going over 
the side in a steady stream, Red hasten- 
ing the operation as though he were being 
paid for it at double piece rates. 


OON all the women and children were 

huddled on the Nancy. The fo’c’sle 
head, and the skipper’s cabin aft, were 
filled to overflowing, and there was no 
more room on the decks. Most of the 
copra was sacrificed before Red began to 
pack the holds with human beings. A 
portly person, whose face was stamped 
with too much good living, raised a howl 
of protest when he was being ushered into 
the hold where there was standing room 
only. 
“I’m a first class passenger,” he 
shouted. “I demand—” 

Red Peters glared at him, his fist 
bunched up. 

“Yon’s first class copra you’re dis- 
placing,” he snapped in a. voice like a 
rasp. “You'll go overboard with it now 
if ye lift as much as an eyebrow.” 
“Listen to me—” the portly person 

stulated angrily. 

xtending a mighty hand, Red grasped 
the first class passenger by the shoulder 
and shook him. 

“Ye over-fed little pup!” he barked 
witheringly. An ominous, steely glitter 
had come into his eyes. “It’s costing me 
real money to save your carcass, and 
you re not worth it. D’ye hear me, you’re 
not worth it. If it wasn’t for a thing called 
humanity I’d pitch ye into the sea now.” 

And into the hold the portly person 
went, cheek by jowl with the great un- 
washed. 

The steamer was settling down rapidly. 
Her nose was already awash, while her 
twin screws hung in mid-air. The 
plucky little “wireless” youth was one of 
the last to leave her. 


ex 
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“The Panther will be here in about an 
hour and a half,” he reported to- the 
skipper of the liner. 

“An hour and a half, eh?” repeated the 
master absently. ‘Good thing we fell 
in with this old tub. The Ratonia won’t 
last ten minutes now. Thunder, it’s a 
tight squeeze!” 

The maimed vessel gave a drunken 
lurch, and Red headed away from her to 
avoid the suction as she plunged down- 
ward. Soon the Ratonia seemed to be 
trying to stand on her head. Then she 
dived. There was a mighty upheaval, a 
vast swirling of the angry waves, and 
then only the Nancy remained afloat. 
The emigrants watched it all dumbly. 
The captain of the Ratonia said something 
to the fog which had tricked him into 
disaster—something which, though em- 

hatic, didn’t help matters in the least. 

ed’s lips moved, but whether he prayed 
or cursed none knew, for none cared. 
And the Nancy, no longer under the lee 
of the steamer, cavorted, after the fashion 
of a frisky cow, in the trough of the 
sea. 

The master of the Ratonia made his 
way to the poop, although it was like 
breasting the tide of a Coney Island side- 
walk'on a Saturday night. ; 

Red was clutching the wheel and ghaw- 
ing his mustache viciously the while. 

“You'll soon get rid of us, captain,” 
the other man said. he Panther is 
tearing along at full speed. Another 
hour, now, maybe. You’d better hang 
around in the same spot.” : 

“Sure,” said Red venomously. “My 
time’s nothing. Isn’t there anything else 
we can do for you? I’d serve chicken and 
ham and coffee round, only there ain’t 
any. There,” he added, pointing to the 
saa of copra bobbing in the water, 
“there’s my chicken and ham, that was 
to have been, for years to come. Look 
at it! There was a snug little place wait- 
ing for me, cap’n, and ease and comfort 
after a lifetime fighting the sea for a living. 
After this I was going to watch others do 
the fighting—through a telescope. I’d 
start all over again now, but—” 

He broke. off and shook his head. Red 
knew it had been his last throw. There 
was nothing left now but to make San 
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Francisco and get what he could for the 
decrepit Nancy. 

The boom of the Panther’s siren floated 
to their ears. 

Something like a smile flickered on the 
face of the Ratonia’s master. Red saw it 
and was on the point of exploding, when 
he remembered that the great unwashed 
were living human beings, and that he 
would dump another cargo to save them if 
necessary. 

“Tt’s all in the game,” he said re- 
signedly. “Maybe someone would have 
done it for me.” 

The Panther was drawing near. 


ED looked a little older. The lines 

across his forehead and round the 
side of his mouth were a shade deeper. A 
touch of something akin to pathos had 
crept into his expression. ost other 
men would have been crushed by the 
blow, but the unquenchable spirit within 
him still shone from his eyes. He had 
reached San Francisco with the empty 
Nancy, but her seagoing days were almost 
ended. He had had an offer for her, and 
he was puzzling over the problem whether 
to accept it when a letter wag put into his 
hand. He read it through once, and then 
“i a dazed fashion went through it again. 

t ran: 


Dear. CAPTAIN PETERS, 

You were not very polite to me when I 
was being transferred from the Ratonia to 
your schooner: you will remember me 
when I tell you you addressed me as “an 
over-fed: pup.” But under the circum- 
stances perhaps your lack of courtesy 
might be pardoned. However, I disagree 
with your statement that I was not worth 
saving. At least I consider myself a 
“salvage job,” and I am enclosing you a 
draft for ten thousand dollars, which will 
cover your loss and includes a little as a 
thank offering from, 

Yours very truly, 
Davin STANDISH. 


Red reached out for a stump of pencil 
and began to frame .a telegram. He 
never had used spectacles, but something 
about his sight seemed to bother him a 
trifle as he wrote: “Rush, The Retreat, 
Beachton, Mass. Fix cottage up. Am 
beating it for home. Red.” 


After War. Peace 


On this historic ground grim war held sway, 

The earth shook with the cannon’s thundering; 

Yet nowhere does the lark more sweetly sing 
His heav’n-taught melody. 


By Torrey Connor 


No grassy covert hides the feathered nest, 
Yon rusty gun a secret holds; and he 
Perched near his brooding mate, pours forth the glee 


That swells his tiny breast. 
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Douglas Fairbanks sails through life on the philosophy of cheerfulness. His pleasure-boat 


is named “Optimist,” and “Optimism™ 


him seven men struggled to crawl from 
beneath a heavy oaken table which he had 
overturned upon them, and we heard the 
stern voice of Allan Dwan, director, 
commanding, “Men that are dead, 
stay dead! We’re not through with the 
scene.” 

“Yes, I’m very fond of philosophy,” 
said Douglas © Fairbanks. “Spencer, 
Locke, Schopenhauer—all those fellows. 
I’m very fond of them all.” 

“And Kant?” said I. 

“Kant? Oh, yes. Yes, Kant, of course. 
I’m very fond of him, too. And Orison 
Swett Marden. Orison Swett Marden! 
He’s the chap to read when you’re feeling 
blue!” 

I repeated the name, stunned. “He’s 


is the watchword of his working hours 


the man who edited ‘Success’ until it 
failed, isn’t he?” I said feebly. 

“Yes. Now, he’s a real philosopher!” 
said Douglas Fairbanks. “He’s got the 
right idea. Anybody can succeed in any- 
thing he undertakes, if he goes after it 
hard enough. Just be cheerful. Just 
laugh, and get up and go at it again every 
time you’re knocked down, and you can 
do anything.” 

“Anything?” 

“Anything,” said the optimistic phi- 
losopher, firmly. ‘‘Ask for what you want, 
that’s the secret of it. Ask for it, don’t 
wait for it to be handed to you. Be 
determined. And cheerful. And you’ll 
get anything in the world you want.” 

“Then,” said I, “T’ll supe in this picture.” 





It was certainly a’ moderate demand. 
A small thing to ask, from all the riches of 
the whole round world. A smali thing to 
ask, even from the riches of Douglas 
Fairbanks. I had not even demanded the 
leading partvin the film. My wish, per- 
haps, was too moderate. Certainly, for 
the moment, the author of “Laueh and 


| Live” seemed surprisingly taken aback. 


Allan Dwan, lounging against a table 
beside us, laughed a | is laugh was 
distinctly registered on the stunned air 
before the Roce Douglas Fairbanks 
smile returned. “We'll put you on!” 
said Allan Dwan. 

“We certainly will!’ said Douglas 
Fairbanks. And, with what seemed to be 
a happy inspiration, he added, “We'll 
put you on in the bar-room scene. Of 
course, it'll be pretty rough—one of those 
knock-down-and-drag-out fights. You 
know. You’ve seen me do’em. I’ll try not 
to hurt you, but you won’t object to be- 
ing smashed up a little, will you? I can’t 
always be sure where I’m going to land, 
you know, when I really get started.” 

He looked at me with serious concern. 
Allan Dwan also gazed seriously upon me 
through his round tortoise-shell-rimmed 
glasses. “The company will pay your 
doctor bills,” he said encouragingly. 
“We do that for all our extra people. if 
you get any teeth knocked out, or any- 
thing like that, I promise it won’t cost 
you a cent.” 

“T wouldn’t mean to hit you,” Douglas 
Fairbanks further explained. “It’s only 
when bottles and chairs and tables get to 
flying around—” 

There was an anxious pause. But it 
was not I who felt the anxiety. “I don’t 
mind,” I said blithely. “When do you 
take the scene?” 

The two men looked at each other. 
But Douglas Fairbanks’ philosophy should 
delight William James. It works. , 

“Well, I suppose I’d better take her 
over to the dressing-rooms and have her 
made up,” said its out-bluffed author, 
in a tone of mingled humor and resigna- 
tion. “I suppose you had,” said Dwan. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS’ dressing- 

room suite is part of the long, low, 
frame building which runs down one side of 
the Lasky “backlot.”” We passed through a 
cobbled street in a Bulgarian town, stopped 
to wave to Wallace Reid, who was entering 
a saloon in the wilderness of Music Moun- 
tain, cut diagonally through the disman- 
tled New England village in which Mar 
Pickford played “Rebecca of Sunnibeoek 
Farm,” and came through a narrow 
little street of Japanese paper houses 
to the dressing-rooms shaded by a row of 
California pepper trees dripping with 
crimson berries. 

Douglas Fairbanks’ door opens on a 
bare, business-like room, furnished with a 
long mirror, a shelf covered with neat 
make-up materials, a desk stacked with 
papers, and a silent, efficient Japanese 
vee No time is lost in that dressing- 
room, no time is spent in idle gazing at 
wall decorations. 

Fairbanks’ favorite pictures are Rem- 
ington’s, but the only quality of them 
which he brings to the studios with him 
is their energy. “Anything that is worth 
doing is worth doing quickly,” is appar- 
ently his creed. 

Things move when he is there. The 
move rapidly. He goes through the life 
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How I Became a Great Actress: 


of the Lasky studios like one of the sum- 
mer dust-whirls which rise on the broad 
plains of the Middle West, gay, whim- 
sical, easy-going things to see, but in- 
stantly starting something wherever they 
touch. 

Before the Japanese valet had pro- 
duced an extra make-up box, which he 
did as -by legerdemain, “Doug” Fair- 
banks’ wig was off, his face covered with 
cold cream, an assistant director had 
appeared in answer to his call, intro- 
ductions, explanations had been made, 
and the Paltbenke smile disappeared be- 
hind vigorous scrubs of a towel as I 
departed for an extra dressing-room. 

“Be ready in fifteen minutes,” he called, 
as the'screen door closed behind us. And 
in fifteen minutes we found him, in fresh 
make-up and costume, in the midst of the 
bar-room scene. 

He had an audience. As crowds are 
attracted to a street fight, so the people of 
the Lasky studios gather about Doug 
Fairbanks’ set. Other companies are 
lounging about in the wilderness of sets 
beneath the high glass roofs of the Lasky 
stages, waiting for the star, for the direc- 
tor, for the carpenters, for a change to be 
made in a tropical garden or for the 
wagon-load of salt to arrive for an 
Alaskan scene. There is no waiting in 
the Fairbanks company. Something is 
happening there, happening briskly every 
moment. 

No one asks, “‘Is Doug working today?” 
They listen. Across the usual clatter of 
carpenters’ hammers and moving fur- 
niture there sounds a crash, a bang, the 
smash of breaking wood and falling walls, 
the yells of a mob.in combat. Yes, Doug 


is working. From all sides people hasten 
to watch the devastation. 

There was no time now for conversa- 
tion. Doug was working. He stood in a 
group of twelve men, roughly dressed 
“extras” gathered between four dingy 
board walls to learn how they should die. 
He struck at this one and that reflectively, 
he measured the walls and ‘the distances 
from partition to partition with a con- 
sidering eye. He consulted with Spike 
Robson, ex-lightweight champion of Eng- 
land, now his boxing partner and extra 
man. 


LLAN DWAN, solemn-eyed behind 

his large round spectacles, sat in‘a 
chair beside the cameras, watching and 
making suggestions which were’ in- 
stantly captured in shorthand by his 
stenographer. 

“Here, that’s too many men left alive. 
I only want four. Kill off another one. 
You in the red shirt, get under the table 
when the row starts, and stay there. 
You’re drunk, and I don’t want you to 
forget it. , 

“Look out for the chair, Spike. I want 
a dead, hard fall, a little nearer the 
camera. That’s it.” 

This was rehearsal. 
haps ten minutes. 

“All right, Doug? All right. Get into 
your places. Off stage, Doug, if you’re 
ready. Camera!” 

The steady click-clicking began. Then 
into that peaceful bar-room scene, where 
men lounged talking against the bar, and 
others poured strong brown tea from 
bottles at the little tables, came charging 
the hero of the play. 


It continued per- 


You can never tell by appearances! The Fairbanks smile masks a grim purpose; the next move is no laughing matter to the gunman 


Rose Wilder Lane 
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He -seizéd Spike Robson, that stal- 
wart ex-champion of the ring, by his 
sturdy shoulder, and jerked him to his 
feet. Spike struck out wildly. “Punch!” 
commanded Fairbanks, doing it. “Get 
some pep into it. Hit me! Hit me, if you 
can!” 

Slam! Smash! Smash! Thud! “They’re 
not really doing it?” I gasped, but no one 
heard me. The crowd behind the camera 
Was on tip-toe; in the set the extras were 
getting to their feet, overturning chairs as 
they came. “Ugh!” Fairbanks grunted, 
behind a blow. And Spike Robson, 
fairly struck on the jaw, rocked on his 
feet and: came down with one heavy 
smash, like a falling tree. 

It was a fall to make a camera-man 
grin with joy. We behind the cameras 
whole-heartedly admired Spike Robson’s 
work. 

But Doug was still fighting. Forgotten 
underfoot lay the redoubtable Spike, 
while destruction raged above his head. 
One man went down—two, three. A chair, 
hurtling above the bobbing heads, 
crashed against the wall. Doug was on a 
table, tnrowing bottles. He was hanging 
from the gas-fixture, kicking right and 
left. He was on top of a partition, stab- 
bing downward with a chair-leg. He 
leaped six feet to a window-ledge, and 
stopped to laugh. He dropped into a 
passage-way, and down came the walls 
upon the furious crowd. 

“Cut!” said Allan Dwan. The camera 
stopped. Calm fell upon the wreckage 
of what once had been a bar-room. The 
chairs were torn apart, the walls were 
down, the bar was a mass of splintered 
wood, and fragments of broken wax 
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bottles littered it all. Feebly, beneath 
shattered boards and toppled tables, the 
extras came crawling out. 

“Here, quit bleeding all over the place! 
We want to use this scene again,” the 
assistant director remonstrated. “Get 
off the set if you’ve got to bleed!” 

One of the extra men stood gazing with 
an expression of bewildered surprise at 
three of his own teeth. He held them in 
one palm, and with a finger of the other 
hand he incredulously explored the gaping 
— in his. upper jaw where they had 

n. 


I saw this in one swift glance, and I 
did not look again until he had obediently 
taken his bleeding mouth from the set. 
“You don’t mean—it can’t be—were his 
teeth actually knocked out?” I said, my 
throat contracting. 

“Why, sure!” said someone, in a 
matter-of-fact tone. And added, in un- 
stinted admiration, “Doug does every- 
thing earnestly.” 

“You can’t help things like that in this 
sort of work,” Allan Dwan explained. 
“Of course Doug doesn’t like to have it 
a But we'll pay the dentist’s 

ills. 


Then, amid irrepressible mirth, it was 
discovered that Spike Robson still lay 
prone and dazed upon the floor. His 
marvelous fall was not a masterpiece of 
—- He had been knocked out. 

“Knocked out—knocked out cold on 
my feet—” he repeated, amazed. “Cold 
—on my feet! Well, whu’ d’ you know— 
Knocked out!” 

For some time he went about uncer- 
tainly, repeating the words, apparently 
listening to them to see if they sounded 
true. 

I was hearing them for the third time 
when Allan Dwan turned suddenly to 
me. “All right,” he said, briskly, ““Ready 
for your scene?” 


BRIEF panicclutched me. I realized, 

too late, that Doug Fairbanks philos- 
ophy, like its creator, possessed some of the 
pss of a buzz-saw. Why had I not re- 
mained satisfied with older philosophies 
less uncertain in their practical con- 
clusions? 
. PPS I replied. “What am I to 

of 

“Nothing much. It’s just a little 
scene.” Allan Dwan’s glance gathered 
in the other extra girl who was to play it 
with me. “You sit here at this table, 
that’s all. You’re tough girls. Doug’s 
going to start a row, and he’s always polite 
to the ladies. He'll come over and tell 
you about it, before he begins. Then 
ey the fight starts you get out, that’s 
all. 

Doug Fairbanks, carefully patting 
with his handkerchief the tiny beads of 
sweat which stood out through his 
grease-paint, added another Bit of 
counsel. 

“Don’t make a smooth, continuous 
movement for the pictures. Move by 
little jerks. Play slowly. Every time 
you make a movement, pause just a 
flicker of time to let it register. You 
won’t get it over if you don’t.” 

We sat at the little table. I was given 
a cigarette, my hat was pulled askew. 
This, I was informed, made me a perfect 
“tough girl” in appearance. It was said 
as a compliment. 
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The Kleigs lights were turned on. 
They poured upon us a blinding hot glare 
in which my very eyelashes seemed to 
sizzle and grow crisp. I blinked. 

“Don’t close your eyes,” said Allan 
Dwan. “Ready? Camera!” ; 

The clicks of that relentless machine 
merged into a low, steady purring. I 
became as a combination of a mesmerized 
mouse and a charmed bird, under the 
double spell of glowing snake’s eyes and 














Yes, there are quiet moments in 


Douglas Fairbanks’ life 


a cat’s throaty song of triumph. Out of 
the spell came the voice of Allan Dwan, 
moving me miserably by its commands. 

“Talk to each other. Pretend to say 
something. You’re bored. Fine! Yawn 
again. Go on, Doug.” 

Douglas Fairbanks appeared at my 
elbow. He bowed. He smiled the famous 
Douglas Fairbanks smile. 

“So really, ladies, awfully sorry, of 








course, regrettable necessity, hope will 


not inconvenience, unfortunate, most 
unfortunate really and all that sort of 
thing, do you understand?” said he 
urbanely. 

Allan Dwan’s voice went smoothly on. 
“You don’t get him,” said he. 

“So if unhappily, very sorry I’m sure, 
hope you will pardon, must be,” said 
Douglas Fairbanks. 

“Wha—what?” I said. 

“Very well, ladies, so happy acquain- 
tance, trust untroubled, good-by, good-by, 
good-by,” said Douglas Fairbanks, bow- 
ing and smiling and bowing again. And 
he went away. 

“Tell each other you don’t know what 
he was driving at,” said Allan Dwan. 

“What was he driving at?” said I to the 
other girl. 

“Awfully funny guy, what do you 
know about that?” said she. 

“Look here! Look here! Look this 
way, quick!” cried Allan Dwan. I looked. 
I remembered that I was to look at a 
fight, but there was no fight. I reflected 
that I must look as though I were look- 
ing at a fight, and never having watched 
myself look at a fight, I did, not know 
how to do it. 


T was then that Allan Dwan threw the 
first bottle. It smashed on the wall 
above my head. I ducked the second one. 
The third one struck the edge of the table. 
After that I lost count. 

. Somewhere, out of the crashing, came 
one welcome sound. “Get out!” said 
Allan Dwan. I did so. The last bottle 
just missed me. 

When things settled into place again I 
found that I was warmly shaking Douglas 
Fairbanks’ hand. He was saying, “Great! 
Fine! Splendid!’ The famous Douglas 
Fairbanks smile was fully in evidence. 
“You certainly did register fright!” said 
he. “I’ve never seen it better done! 
Why, when that first bottle just .missed 
you, you became a great actress!” 

“It was good. It was very real!” 
beamed Allan Dwan. The pleasure 
seemed general among all the crowd 
behind the cameras. I saw not the 
slightest trace of the professional jeal- 
me. of which we hear so much. 

he cameras ‘were being moved to 
another position. Dwan was placing the 
extra men for a close-up, dictating in an 
undertone to his stenographer between 
commands. The Douglas Fairbanks 
company was rushing on with its work. 

I said good-by to the optimistic philoso- 
pher, and watched him nimbly scale a 
wall and sit on the cross-beam, radiatin 
energy and healthy good-spirits. Then 
fled to the dressing-rooms. 

“Good-by! You'll find your money 
waiting for you in the office!” Dwan 
called after me. 

I did not get it. It will be a pleasure all 
my life to reflect that the Douglas Fair- 
banks company owes me five dollars, 
earnestly earned by supeing with Doug 
Fairbanks. 

But the next time I saw Allan Dwan he 
assured me that I could play extra parts 
with the company any time I liked. 
Which seems to prove that there is some- 
thing in the Douglas Fairbanks philoso- 
phy, unless it proves the injustice of a 
world which denies to some what it gives 
to another who does not want the gift. 
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The Immediate Uncovering of the Pirates’ Gold is Prevented by the 
Affpearance of Some Brand-New Buccaneers 


By Camilla E. L. Kenyon 
IMustrated by Louis Rogers 


This is the personal narrative of Miss 
Virginia Harding, who hasn't believed 
in the treasure. She is bent on frotect- 
ing her Aunt Jane, who hasbeen induced 
to fiance Miss Violet Higglesby- 
Browne's search for pirate gold on an 
island of the Pacife. Ubon arrival at 
the island, Miss Harding has signed, 
with undisguised| mirth, a waiver of all 
interest in the treasure. Search has 
been begun for the “‘cave with two 
mouths’ where the record says the 
Spanish doubloons lie hidden. Mean- 
while a mysterious white bul)-terrier 
has been found. Miss Harding, ex- 
ploring on her own account, is rescued 
from a precarious position in the tide- 
washed cave by Dugald Shaw. Contin- 
uing her secret search, the girl discovers 
a diary in the sand-filled wreck of the 
“Island Queen,”’ which thrills her with 
its record of an earlier—and successful 
—search for the treasure. e salt- 
stained chronicle of Peter, owner of the 
“Island Queen,”’ tells of the cave in the 
cliff ; of the treasure-chest, filled with 
gold and silver; of its removal to the 
sloop; of the Preparation to sail. There 
the diary ends. Burning to solve the 
mystery, Miss Harding discovers the 
cave, but Jacks the nerve to explore it. 
Later, in camp, Tubbs announces that he 
has found the tombstone which is the clue 
to the cave, but demands a price for his 
secret. At the moment at which this, 
the sixth, instalment begins, Captain 
Magnus has mysteriously disappeared. 


HE  evanishment of Captain 

Magnus, though quite unlooked 

for at so critical a moment, was 

too much in keeping with his 
eccentric and unsocial ways to arouse 
much comment. Everybody looked about 
with mild ejaculations of surprise, and 
then forgot about the matter. 

Whistling a Scotch tune, Dugald Shaw 
set to work again on the boat. In the 
face of difficulty or opposition he always 
grew more brisk and cheerful. I used 
to wonder whether in the event of a tor- 
nado he would not warm into positive 
geniality. Perhaps it would not have 
needed a tornado, if I had not begun by 
suspecting him of conspiring against 
Aunt Jane’s pocket, or if the Triumvirate, 
inspired by Mr. Tubbs, had not sat in 
gloomy ‘elects on his every movement. 
Or if he hadn’t been reproached so for 
saving me from the cave, instead of leav- 
ing it to Cuthbert Vane— 

But now under the stimulus of speaking 
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I laid a hand upon his arm. 


his mind about Mr. Tubbs the Scotch- 
man whistled as he worked, and slapped 
the noble youth affectionately on the Pack 
when he came and got in the way with 
anxious industry. 

As | wanted to observe developments— 
a very necessary thing when you are 
playing Providence—I chose a central po- 
sition in the shade and pulled out some 
very smudgy tatting, a sort of Penelope’s 
web which there was no prospect of m 
ever completing, but which served ad- 
mirably to give me an appearance of 
occupation at critical moments. 

Mr. Tubbs also had sought a shady spot 
and was fanning himself with his helmet. 
From time to time he hummed, in a 
manner determinedly gay. However he 
might disguise it to himself, this time 
Mr. Tubbs had overshot his mark. In the 
first thrill of his great discovery he had 
thought the game was in his hands. He 
had looked for an instant capitulation. 

The truth was, since our arrival on the 
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“You must do as she wishes,” I said 


island Mr. Tubbs had felt himself the 
spoiled child of fortune. Aunt Jane 
and Miss Higglesby-Browne were the 
joint commanders of the expedition, and 

e commanded them. The Scotchman’s 
theoretical rank as leader had involved 
merely the acceptance of all the responsi- 
bility and blame, while authority rested 
with the petticoat government dominated 
by the bland and wily Tubbs. 

Had Mr. Tubbs but continued bland 
and wily, had he taken his fair con- 
federates into his counsels, who knows 
how fat a share of the treasure they 
might have voted him? But he had 
abandoned his safe nook behind the 
throne, and sought to come out into the 
open as dictator. Sic semper tyrannis. 
So had the mighty fallen. 


FACED with the failure of his coup 
d état, Mr. Tubbs’s situation was to 
say the least awkward. He had risked all, 
and lost it. But he maintained an air of 
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jaunty self-confidence, slightly tinged 
with irony. It was all very well, he 
seemed to imply, for us to try to get along 
without H. H. We would discover the 
impossibility of it soon enough. 

Aunt Jane, drooping, had been led 
away to the cabin by Miss Higglesby- 
Browne. You now heard the voice of 
Violet in exhortation, mingled with Aunt 
Jane’s sobs. I seemed to see that an 
ear of Mr. Tubbs was cocked attentively 
in that direction. He had indeed erred 
in the very wantonness of triumph, for a 
single glance would have kept Aunt Jane 
loyal and prodigal of excuses for him in 
the face of any treachery. Not even 
Violet could have clapped the lid on 
the up-welling fount of sentiment in 
Aunt Jane’s heart. Only the cold 
contemning eye of H. H. himself had 
congealed that tepid flood. 


“ue morning wore on with ever-in- 
creasing heat, and asnothing happened 
I began to find my “watchful waiting” 
dull. Crusoe, worn out perhaps by some 
private nocturnal pig-hunt, slept heavily 
where the drip of the spring over the 
brim of old Heintz’s kettle cooled the air. 
Aunt Jane’s sobs had ceased, and only 
a low murmur of voices came from the 
cabin. I began to consider whether it 
would not be well to take a walk with 
Cuthbert Vane and discover the tomb- 
stone all over again. 1| knew nothing, of 
course, of Mr. Tubbs’s drastic measures 
with the celebrated landmark. As to 
Cuthbert’s interrupted courtship, I de- 
pended on the vast excitement of dis- 
covering the cave to distract his mind 
from it. For that was the idea, of 
course—Cuthbert Vane and I would 
explore the cave, and then whenever I 
liked I could prick the bubble of Mr. 
Tubbs’s ambitions, without relating the 
whole strange story of the diary and the 
Island Queen. I was immensely pleased 
already by the elimination of Mr. Tubbs 
from the number of those who need have 
a finger in the golden pie. I thought that 
perhaps with patience I might coax 
events to play still further into my hand. 

But meanwhile the cave drew me 
like a magnet. I jealously desired to be 
the first to see it, to snatch from Mr. 
Tubbs the honors of discovery. And I 
wanted to know about poor Peter—and 
the doubloons that he had gone back to 
fetch. 

But already Captain Magnus had for- 
saken the post of duty and departed on an 
unknown errand. Could I ask Cuthbert 
Vane to do it too? And then I| smiled a 
smile that was half proud. 1 might 
ask him—but he would refuse me. In 
Cuthbert’s simple code, certain things 
were “done,” certain others not. Among 
the nots was to fail in standing by a 
friend. And just now Cuthbert was 
standing by Dugald Shaw. Therefore 
“nods and becks and wreathed smiles” 
were vain. In Cuthbert’s quiet, easy- 
mannered, thick-headed way he could turn 
his back calmly on the face of love and 
follow the harsh call of duty even to 
death. It would not occur to him not to. 
And he never would suspect himself of 
being a hero—that would be quite the 
nicest part of it. 

And yet 1 knew poor Cuthbert was an 
exploded superstition, an anachronism, 
part of a vanishing order of things, and 
that the ideal which was replacing him 
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was a boiler-plated monster with clock- 
work heart and brain, named Efficiency. 
And that Cuthbert must go, along with his 
Jacobean manor, and his family ghost, 
and the oaks in the park, and everything 
else that couldn’t prove its right to live 
except by being fine and lovely and full 
of garnered sweetness of the past— 

At this- point in my meditations the 
door of the cabin opened and Miss Browne 
came out, looking sternly resolute. Aunt 
Jane followed, very pink about the eyes 
and nose. She threw an anxious fluttering 
glance at Mr. Tubbs, who sat up briskly, 
and in a nervous manner polished with 
a large bandana that barren zone, his 
cranium, which looked torrid enough to 
scorch the very feet of the flies that walked 
on it. It was clear that on the lips of 
Miss Browne there hovered some im- 

ortant pronouncement, which might well 
be vital to the fortunes of Mr. Tubbs. 


W 71TH a commanding gesture Miss 
Browne signaled the rest to ap- 
proach. Mr. Tubbs bounced up with alac- 


rity. Mr. Shaw and Cuthbert obeyed less 


romptly, but they obeyed. Meanwhile 
Violet waited, looking implacable as fate. 












Five men emerged from the woods and were in the center of the camp before we were 


“And where is Captain Magnus?” she 
demanded, glancing about her. 

But no one knew what had become of 
Captain Magnus. 

As for myself, I continued to sit in the 
shade and tat. But I could hear with 
ease all that was said. 

“Mr. Tubbs,” began Miss Browne, 
“your recent claims have been matter of 

rolonged consideration between Miss 

arding and myself. We feel—we can- 
not but feel—that there was a harsh- 
ness in your announcement of them, 
an apparent concentration on your own 
interests ill befitting a member of this 
expedition. Also, that in actual sub- 
stance, they were excessive. Not half, 
Mr. Tubbs, oh, no, not half! But one- 
quarter, Miss Harding and myself, as the 
joint heads of the Harding-Browne expe- 
dition, are inclined to think no more 
than the reward which is your due. We 
suggest, therefore, a simple way out of 
the difficulty. Mr. Dugald Shaw was en- 
gaged on liberal terms to find the treasure. 
He has not found the treasure. He has 
not found the slightest clue to its present 
whereabouts. r. Tubbs, on the con- 
trary, has found a clue. It is a clue of the 
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arned of their presence. Three of them carried rifles, the other two revolvers. 


first importance. It is equivalent almost 
to the actual discovery of the chest. 
Therefore let Mr. Shaw, convinced ‘I 
am sure by this calm presentation of the 
matter of the justice of such a course, 
resign his claim to a fourth share of the 
treasure in favor of Mr. Hamilton H. 
Tubbs, and agree to receive instead the 
former allotment of Mr. Tubbs, namely, 
one sixteenth.” 

Having offered this remarkable sugges- 
tion, Miss Browne folded her arms and 
waited for it to bear fruit. 


ia did—in the enthusiastic response of 
- Mr. Tubbs. Having already played his 
highest trump and missed the trick, he 
now found himself with an entirely fresh 
hand dealt to him by the obliging Miss 
Higglesby-Browne. The care in _ his 
countenance yielded to beaming smiles. 
“Well, well!” he exclaimed. “To think 
of your takin’ old H. H. that literal! 0’ 
course, havin’ formed my habits in the 
financial centers of the country, 1 named 
a stiff price at first—a stiff price, 1 won’t 
deny. But that’s jest the leetle way of a 
man used to handlin’ large affairs— 
nothin’ else to it, I do assure you. The 





Old Man himself used to say, ‘There’s 
old H. H.—you’d think he’d eat the paint 
off a house, he’ll show up that graspin’ 
in a deal. And all the time it’s jest love 
of the game. Let him know he’s goin’ to 
win out, and bless you, old H. H. will 
swing right round and fair force the profits 
on the other party. H. H. is slicker than 
soap to hanilie if only you handle him 
right.’ Can I say without hard feelin’s 
that jest now H. was not handled 
right? Instead o’ bein’ joshed with, as 
he looked for, he was took up short, and 
even them which he might have expected 
to show confidence—” here Mr. Tubbs 
cast a reproachful eye at Aunt Jane— 
“run off with the notion that he meant 
jest what he said. All he’d done for this 
expedition, his loyalty and faith to 
same, was forgotten, and he was thought 
of as a self-seeker and Voracious Shark!” 
The pain of these recollections dammed 
the torrent of Mr. Tubbs’s speech. 

“Oh, Mr. Tubbs!” breathed Aunt Jane 
heart-brokenly, and of course a tear 
trickled gently down her nose, following 
the path of many previous tears which 
had already left their saline traces. 

Mr. Tubbs managed in some impossible 


They had us covered 
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fashion to roll one eye tenderly 
at Aunt Jane, while keeping 
the other fastened shrewdly on 
the remainder of his audience. 

“Miss Higglesby-Browne and 
Miss Jane Harding,” he resumed, 
“T accept. It would astonish 
them as has only known H. H. 
on his financial side to see him 
agree to a reduction of profits 
like this without a kick. But 
I’m a man of impulse, I am. 
Get me on my soft side and a 
kitten ain’t more impulsive that 
old H. H. And o’ course the 
business of this expedition ain’t 
jest business to me. It’s—er— 
friendship, and—er—sentiment 
—in short, there’s feelin’s that 
is more than worth their weight 
in gold!” 


A! these significant words 
the agitation of Aunt Jane 
was extreme. Was it possible 
that Mr. Tubbs was declaring 
himself in the presence of others 
—and was a response demanded 
from herself—would hissensitive 
nature, so lately wounded by 
cruel suspicion, interpret her 
silence as fatal to his hopes? 
But while she struggled between 
maiden shyness and the fear of 
crushing Mr. Tubbs the conver- 
sation had swept on. 

“Mr. Shaw,” said Miss 
Browne, “you have heard Mr. 
Tubbs, in the interest of the 
expedition, liberally consent to 
reduce his claim by one-half. 
Doubtless, if only in a spirit of 
emulation, you will attempt to 
match this conduct by canceling 
our present agreement and con- 
senting to another crediting you 
with the former sixteenth share 
of Mr. Tubbs.” 

“Don’t do it, Shaw—hold the 
fort, old boy!” broke in Cuth- 
bert Vane. “I say, Miss Browne, 
this is a bally shame!” 

Miss Browne had always 
treated the prospective Lord 
Grasmere with distinguished politeness. 
Even now her air was mild though lofty. 

“Mr. Vane, I must beg leave to re- 
mind you that the object of this expedi- 
tion was yet unattained when Mr. Tubbs, 
by following clues ignored by others, 
brought success within our reach. Mr. 
Dugald Shaw having conspicuously 
failed—” 

“Failed!” repeated Cuthbert, with un- 
precedented energy. “Failed! I say, 
that’s too bad of you, Miss Browne. 
Wasn’t everybody here a lot keener than 
old Shaw about mucking in that silly 
cave where those Johnnies would have 
hard work to bury anything unless the 
were mermaids? Didn't the old chap a 
his neck a dozen times a day while this 
Christopher Columbus stayed high and 
dry ashore? Suppose he did find the 
tombstone by stubbing his silly toes on 
it—so far he hasn’t found the cave, much 
less the box of guineas or whatever those 
foreign chaps call their money. Let Mr. 
Tubbs go sit on the tombstone if he 
likes. Shaw and I can find the cave 
quite on our own, can’t we, Shaw?” 

“Mr. Vane,” replied the still defer- 
ential Violet, “as a member of the British 
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aristocracy, it is not to be supposed that 
you would view financial matters with 
the same eye as those of us of the Middle 
Classes, who unhappily perhaps for our 
finer feelings have been obliged to ex- 

rience the harsh contacts of common 
ife. Your devotion to Mr. Shaw has 
a romantic ardor which I cannot but ad- 
mire. But permit us also our enthusiasm 
for the perspicacity of Mr. Tubbs, to 
which we owe the wealth now within our 


grasp.” 

Mr. Shaw now spoke for the first time. 

“Miss Browne, I do not recognize the 
justice of your standpoint in this matter. 

have done and am still prepared to do 
my best in this business of 8 treasure. 
If Mr. Tubbs will not give his informa- 
tion except for a bribe, 1 say—let him 
keep it. We are no worse off without it 
than we were before, and you were then 
confident of success. My intention, 
ma’am, is to hold you to our original 
agreement. I shall continue the search 
for the treasure on the same lines as at 
present.” 

“One moment,” said Miss Browne 
haughtily. She had never spoken other- 
wise than haughtily to Mr. Shaw since 
the episode of the Wise Woman of Dum- 
biedykes. “One moment, . Jane—and 
you, Mr. Tubbs—” 

She drew them aside, and they moved 
off out of earshot, where they stood with 
their backs to us and their heads together. 

lt was my opportunity. Violet her- 
self had proposed that the agreement 
under which we had all come to the island 
—the agreement which bound me to ask 
for no share of the treasure—should be 
canceled. Nothing now was necessary 
to the ripening of my hopes but to induce 
Dugald Shaw to immolate himself. 
Would he do so—on my bare word? 
There was no time to explain anything— 
he must trust me. 


I SPRANG up and dashed over to the 
pair who stood looking gloomily out to 
sea. They turned in surprise and stared 
down, the two big men, into my flushed 
up-tilted face. 

“Mr. Shaw,” I whispered quickly, “you 
must do as Miss Browne wishes.” In my 
earnestness I laid a hand upon his arm. 
He regarded me bewilderedly. 

“You must—you must!” I urged. 
“You'll spoil everything if you refuse!” 

The surprise in his face yielded to a look 
composed of many elements, but which 
was mainly hard and bitter. 

“And still I shall refuse,” he said sar- 
donically. 

“Oh, no, no,” I implored, “you don’t 
understand! I—oh, if you would only 
believe I am your friend!” 

His face changed subtly. It was still 
questioning—and guarded. 

“Why don’t you believe it?” I whis- 
pered unsteadily. “Do you forget that I 
owe you my life?” 

And at the recollection of that day in 
the sea-cave the scarlet burned in m 
cheeks and my head drooped. But 
saw how the lines about his mouth had 
softened. “Surely you must know 
that I would repay you if | could!” I 
hurried on. “And not by—treachery.” 

He laughed suddenly. “Treachery? No! 
I think you would always beanopen foe.” 

“Indeed I would!” I answered with a 
flash of wrath. Then, as I remembered 
the need of haste, I spoke in an intense, 
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quick whisper. “Listen—I can’t explain, 
there isn’t time. I can only ask you to 
trust me—to agree to what Miss rowne 
wishes. Everything—you don’t dream 
how much—depends on it!” For I felt 
that I would let the treasure lie hidden 
in the Island Queen forever rather than 
that Mr. Tubbs should, under the original 
contract, claim a share of it. 

The doubt had quite left his face. 

“I do trust you, little Virginia,” he 
said gently. “Yes, I trust in your 
honesty, heaven knows, child. But per- 
mit me to question your wisdom in de- 
siring to enrich our friend Tubbs.” 

“Enrich him—enrich him! The best I 
wish him is unlimited gruel in an alms- 
house somewhere. No! What I want is 
to get that wretched paper of Miss 
Browne’s nullified. Afterwards we can 
divide things up as we like—” 

Bewilderment, shot with a gleam of 
half-incredulous understanding, seemed 
to transfix him. We stood a long mo- 
ment, our eyes challenging each other, 
exchanging choir countersign of faith and 
steadfastness. Then slowly he held out 
his hand. I laid mine in it—we stood 
hand in hand, comrades at last. Without 
more words he turned away and strode 
over to the council of three. 


I NOW became aware of Cuthbert Vane, 
whom perplexity had carried far beyond 
the Wes of speech and secu § ina 
sort of torpor. He was showing faint 
symptoms of revival, and had got as far 
as, “Il say—?” uttered in the tone of one 
who finds himself moving about in worlds 
not realized, when the nearby group dis- 
solved and moved rapidly toward us. 
Miss Browne, exultant, beaming, was in 
the van. She set her substantial feet 
down like a charger pawing the earth. 
You might almost have said that Violet 
pranced. Aunt Jane was round-eyed and 
twittering. Mr. Tubbs wore a look of 
suppressed astonishment, almost of per- 
turbation. What's his game? was the 
question in the sophisticated eye of Mr. 
Tubbs. But the Scotchman had when 
he chose a perfect poker-face. The great 
game of bluff would have suited him to a 
nicety. Mr. Tubbs interrogated that in- 
expressive countenance in vain. 

Mies Browne advanced upon Cuthbert 
Vane and seized both his hands in an 
ardent clasp. 

“Mr. Vane,” she said with solemnity, 
“T thank you—in the name of this expe- 
dition I thank you—for the influence you 
have exerted upon your friend!” 

And this seemed to be to the noble 
youth the most stunning of all the shocks 
of that eventful morning. 

Now came the matter of drawing up the 
new agreement. It was a canny Scot in- 
deed who, acting on the hint I had just 
given him, finally settled its terms. In the 
first place, the previous agreement was 
declared null and void. In the second, 
Mr. Tubbs was to have his fourth only if 
the treasure were discovered through his 
direct agency. And it was under this 
condition and no other that Dugald 
Shaw bound himself to relinquish his 
original claim. Virginia Harding signed 
a new renunciatory clause, but it bore 
only on treasure discovered by Mr. Tubbs. 
Indeed, the entire contract was of force 
only if Mr. Tubbs fulfilled his part of it, 
and fell to pieces if he did not. Which 
was exactly what I wanted. 





Miss Browne and Mr. Tubbs demurred 
a little at the wording on which Mr. Shaw 
insisted, but Mr. Tubbs’s confidence in 
the infallibility of the tombstone was 
so great that no real objection was inter- 
posed. No difficulty was made of the 
absence of Captain Magnus, as his in- 
terests were unaffected by the change. 
Space was left for his signature. Mune 
came last of all, as that of a mere inter- 
loper and hanger-on. I added it and 
handed the paper demurely across to 
Violet, who.consigned it to an apparently 
bottomless pocket. Copies were to be 
made after lunch. 

My demonstrations of joy at this happy 
issue of my hopes had to be confined to a 
smile—in which: for a startled instant 
Violet had seemed to sense the triumph. 
It was still on my lips as with a general 
movement we rose from the table about 
which we had been grouped during the 
absorbing business of drawing up the 
contract. Cookie had been clamoring for 
us to leave, that he might spread the 
table for lunch. I had opened my mouth 
to call to him, “All right, Cookie!” when 
a shrill voiley of barks from Crusoe shat- 
tered the stillness of the drowsy air. In 
the same instant the voice?of Cookie, 
raised to a sharp note of alarm, rang, 
through the camp: 

“My Gawd, what all dis yere mean?” 

e turned, to look into the muzzle of a 
rifle. 


XVI 


FIVE men had emerged from the woods 
behind the clearing, so quietly that 
they were. in the center of the camp 
before Crusoe’s shrill bark, or the out- 
cry of the cook, warned us of their 
presence. By that time they had us 
covered. Three of them carried rifles, the 
other two revolvers. One of these was 
Captain Magnus. 

Adsieoun a step or two before the 
others he ordered us to throw up our 
hands. Perhaps he meant only the 
men—but my hands and Aunt Jane’s 
and Miss Higglesby-Browne’s also went 
up with celerity. He grinned into our 
astounded faces with a wolfish baring of 
his yellow teeth. 

‘Seen guessed I wasn’t here jest to 
do the shovel-work, but might have my 
own little side-show to bring off, hey?” 
he inquired of no one in particular. 
“Here, Slinker, help me truss ’em up.” 

The man addressed thrust his pistol in 
his belt and came forward, and with his 
help the hands of the Scotchman, Cuth- 
bert Vane and Mr. Tubbs were securely 
tied. They were searched for arms, and 
the sheath-knives which Mr. Shaw and 
Cuthbert carried at their belts were taken 
away. The three prisoners were then 
ordered to seat themselves in a row on the 
trunk of a prostrate palm. 

The whole thing had happened in the 
strangest silence. Except for a feeble 
moaning from Aunt Jane, like the bleat- 
ing of a sheep, which broke forth at inter- 
vals, nobody spoke or made a sound. The 
three riflemen in the background, stand- 
ing like images with/their weapons raised, 
looked like a well trained chorus in an 
opera. 

And indeed it was all extraordinarily 
like something on a stage. Slinker, for 
instance. He had a prowling, sidelong 
fashion of moving about, and enormous 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Good Old General Publicity Helps Out the Recruiting Officer 


The Marines Tell It 
OE Re 


The first good-conduct medal ever awarded 
a woman was pinned on Little Mary's coat 
when, after marching as drum-major at the 
head of a battalion of marines, she swamped 
the recruiting office with volunteers 


* O the Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington:- 
The marines have landed and 
have the situation well in hand.” 
It has been a dull, drab decade in the 
history of the United States when the 
head of the Navy Department has not re- 
ceived the foregoing telegram onceor twice 
from some disturbed corner of the world. 
They used to relay it laboriously, with 
the wooden arms of the semaphore; next 
came the ticking dot and dash of the 
Morse code; now it is flashed, across three 
thousand leagues of sky, per wireless. 
Since the year 1775, when Uncle Sam 
discovered he required marines, and it 
was before he had an army or a navy, or 
had definitely decided upon a flag, the 
men who wear the world as a symbol of 
the extent of their beat have been sup- 
pressing various forms of trouble. When 
a conflagration has flamed up somewhere 
on the map, Police Constable Uncle Sam 
has called upon his international fire bri- 
gade—the marines—to go and put it out. 
Sometimes a heathen king has tem- 
porarily promoted the murder of mission- 
aries to the rank of the major sports. 
Once the Corsican pirates pulled a lot of 
rough stuff in the Mediterranean. An- 
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other year the Chinese Boxers shot up 
Pekin, using white folk as targets. In 
later days infant republics have been 
apt to “kick over the traces.” Whatever 
may have been the disturbance, the 
marines were rushed to the scene in the 
fastest cruisers of the navy. If gatling 
gun treatment was required, it was 
applied—the marines are artists with 
gatling guns. If a tune or two of rag- 
time was sufficient to soothe ruffled 
nerves, as was the case recently in Nica- 
ragua, when a series of concerts by their 
matchless band stopped a revolution, no 
one was more gratified than the soldiers 
of the sea. They never sound the staccato 
note of the machine gun unless it is 
absolutely necessary. There have been 
situations when a few kind words achieved 
peace. The orator who invariably forms 
a part of the “cure-all” outfit of the 
marines had to be switched on. 

“Give the guys the glad hand,” or 
words to that Gect—send the officer in 
command. Up stepped a marine, spoke 
what was necessary, everybody cheered, 
the usual wire to Washington was dis- 
patched, and the mighty greyhounds of 
the deep—the U. S. warships—turned 
again home. 





















The potency of the poster is not lost on this 
up-to-the-minute organization of sea- 
soldiers. “When the truth is glorious it 
can not be stated too often” is one of their 


slogans. They overlook no bets 






Centuries of unqualified efficiency on 
the part of this amazing organization 
have produced one unhappy result. The 
marines have accomplished their work 
so quietly, and it has all been taken so 
much as a matter of course, that they have 
attracted comparatively little attention. 
If, like the cunning vaudeville artists, 
they had committed a few breaks, their 
successes would probably have provoked 
more applause. But if there is one thing 
the marines are not, it is vaudeville 
artists. 


HE officers and men claim in chorus 

that before the Great Warthe average 
American was unaware of the existence 
of such species as the American marine. 
Most people confuse the terms “marine” 
and “sailor,” deeming them __inter- 
changeable. This state of affairs helped 
to stimulate the dynamic energy of 
the publicity bureau of the corps when 
the American declaration of war against 
Germany afforded them a chance for a 
heart-to-heart talk with the public. It 
was the first time the marines took ad- 
vertising seriously. Men who have de- 
voted their lives to this science and art, 
for it is both, admit that they can now 
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Trained experts cannot teach the marines any- 

thing when it comes to publicity stunts: Here 

is Sergeant Hornbustel making advertising 
“copy” of Senator Johnson 


teach the marines nothing. Some fas- 
tidious persons have been shocked by the 
recent publicity activities of the marines. 
They recall with regret the good old days 
when a Recruiting Sergeant sat sedately 
in an office furnished in the sober un- 
dertaking-parlor style. That was the 
time when an appeal for volunteers was 
printed in the newspapers in the diminu- 
tive type now used for birth, marriage 
and death announcements. 

If marine officers are charged point- 
blank with their unblushing adver- 
tising ways, they smile cheerily and 
quote statistics. A few months 
ago, they point out, the corps 
mustered 7000 bayonets. 

Now they have 35,000, 

and a fast accumulat- 

ing reserve. This im- 

mense increase in a 

volunteer force is 

considered by the 

men in command as 

entirely due to the 

modern western 

methods of ad- 4 World. 
vertising they 
have adopted. 

What will seem 


an anchor and 
an eagle form the 
emblem of the marines 





The ball that was carried to victory across the 

prostrate bodies of the Camp Lewis eleven 

is very publicly returned to Acting Mayor 
McLeran of San Francisco 


even worse in aesthetic eyes, the most 
satisfactory results were secured by 
the cities where the hideously blatant 
methods were first tried _ pursued 
with greatest energy. A Brigade General 
is rumored to have described the tactics 
of Sergeants Hans Hornbustel of San 
Francisco and Leslie McLaughlin of 
Los Angeles, as “an extension of the 
limit.” But he promoted them both. 
Everything’ the circuses ever tried to put 
over these two soldiers utilized, but they 
did not stop there. For instance, the 
leading educational institutions of 

this country have long relied 

largely on their athletes for 

publicity purposes. Who 

would have heard of 

Harvard or Yale if 

they had not put 

teams on the foot- 

ball field and crews 

on the river? Cer- 

tainly not the man in 

the street. This fact 

was grasped by 

Witness the the marineswhen 

they plunged into 


historic emblem, h anodes 
formed by the bodies the advertising 
arena. 


of the marines themselves 














Universities have long made use of their athletic programs to draw men to their campuses. Having taken several pages from the schools’ books, 
the marines are now beating the colleges at their own game. This football team uses its prowess to stimulate enlistment, but at the same 
time it has managed to take into camp every big gridiron squad in the West. It is now at a lose for more teams to conquer 








The Marines Tell It Themselves: 


Accordingly they organized a football 
team that could beat anything in the 
country, and the attempts of the colleges 
at advertising now seem the crudest 
child’s play when compared with the 
astute and energetic booming of their irre~ 
sistible players 1 = the soldiers of the sea. 


The marines metaphorically—and it 
was not so much metaphor 
at that—cleaned up the 
field with all opponents and 
scored 200 points to ten. 
The Universities of Oregon, 
California, Southern Califor- 


B. Sunday, sky-pilot extraordinary and former 
big-leaguer in the National circuit, led nine 
“Saints” on the baseball diamond 
to battle for the cause 


nia, and St. Mary’s College, Oakland, were 
among the victims, and how the students 
flocked to the colors of their conquerors! 
But the big battle—a veritable football 
battle of the -Marne—was the defeat at 
Pasadena of the Camp Lewis eleven, 
selected from 52,000 men of the gist 
Division, in the contest for the champion- 
ship of the country. The marines won, 
and every movie house in the length and 
breadth of America has since displayed 
the picture of the famous Mare Island 
football machine. They were photo- 
graphed with Secretary of Sate McAdoo, 
theatrical celebrities, aviators and civic 
dignitaries. With a view of San Fran- 
cisco’s new city hall as a background, 
the Acting Mayor presented John Coches 
the captain of this unbeatable team with 
a ball to play with in the big game, and 


Mary Pickford's 
million-dollar-a- 
year smile was 
donated by its 
owner. The result 
astonished even 
the marines 


Robin Baily 








(LAND 
AND SEA 


Katherine Stinson, another kind of a sky-pilot, 
after breaking the long-distance flying record 
for women, also donated a radiant smile 
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this was another excellent excuse for 
pictures. 

At Tacoma, where the marines de- 
feated Camp Lewis in a_ preliminary 
affair, the most elaborate military parade 
in the history of the Pacific 
coast was marshalled. By a 
peculiarly fortuitous set of 
circumstances — the. marines 
seem to have a Napoleonic 
knack of controlling circum- 


Opposing the preacher were the husky ball- 
tossing “Sinners,” whose acts were directed 
by one D. Fairbanks, rough-house 
expert of noiseless drama 


stances—the band and team of Neptune’s 
soldiers occupied the center of the picture 
at all the military pageants, and this meant 
more publicity and shoals of recruits. 

Miss Mary Pickford, who earns a 
million dollars a year in the movies with 
her sad, sweet smile, donned the uniform 
of a drum major and paraded Market 
street at the head of a battalion of 
marines just because it was expected to 
attract the right type of men. It did. 
The marines were so satisfied with the 
result that Miss Pickford was awarded a 
good conduct medal, the first woman ever 
so honored by this force. 

Billy Sunday, the most pugilistic of 
preachers, and Douglas Pankeats lead- 
ing acrobat among actors, clashed on the 
baseball diamond at Los Angeles. Billy, 

(Continued on page 70) 





Rod Murphy, dictator of baseball destiny of the sea~soldiers, 
uncorks a new kink and proceeds to tell it to the marines 


Music hath charms to sooth the savage breast—but just the same 
the marines find it expedient to carry along a rifle 











Miss Jean Nette Toy (foreground), a Chinese girl born in 
Oregon, is a graduate nurse and will do special 
work in Rockefeller Foundation Hospital 


HINESE girls born in America 
have one advantage over Cau- 
casian girls—they can exercise the 
rivilege of choosing whatever 
name they may fancy to attach to the 
family name and the choice is never 
Chinese. Miss Toy, daughter of wealthy 
Chinese parents residing in Portland, 
Oregon, where she was born twenty-one 
amg ago, decided upon “Jean Nette.” 
er name recently appeared upon the 
pesnenger list of a China-bound steamer, 
ut the voyage was not to be one of 
pleasure only. It was undertaken with a 
serious purpose. Miss Toy’s first visit to 
the land of her ancestors is necessary to 
her ambitious plan to be of educational 
and philanthropic use in the world. 
She is a graduate nurse of the Good 
Samaritan Fisepstel in Portland and after 
a year’s study of conditions in China will 
take charge of special work there in the 
surgical department of the Rockefeller 
Foundation Hospital. 
Miss Toy is a first cousin of Hsieh 
Teh-Yi, a rich and celebrated Chinese 
atriot now visiting in the United States. 
Fre is a constitutional lawyer and an 
authority upon latter-day Chinese prob- 
lems. James Toy, a brother of Miss Toy, 
who is a chemical engineer and university 
raduate, volunteered in the Engineering 
orps of the regular army in 1916 and is 
now training at a Maryland camp. 
According to Asiatic standards, Miss 
Toy is a very pretty girl. Her dark eyes 
glow with the fire of ardent patriotism 
whenever her country and its cause are 
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Interesting 








mentioned, and her coun- 

try to her means the land 

of the Stars and Stripes. 
P.N. 


uw 
WENTY-FOUR 


years ago Theodore 
Payne went from Eng- 
land to California to care 
for Mme. Modjeska’s 
flower gardensat “Arden,” 
her mountain ranch in 
Orange county. At that 
time the actress’ estate 
was in the midst of a 
wilderness overspread 
with varied and radiantly 
beautiful wild flowers. 
Mr. Payne had a natural 
love for flowers. In 
addition he had studied 
botany in England and 
was a scientific gardener. 
He was delighted beyond 
words at the sight of 
California’s vast felds of 
native blossoms. 

For ten years there- 
after Mr. Payne watched 
the ruthless destruction 
of wild flowers by 
thoughtless tourists with, 
of course, the inevitable 
decrease of the wild gar- 
dens due to the extension 
of agricul- 


mountains there are more species of wild 
flowers in California than any other state 
in the Union. There are eight hundred 
species in Los Angeles county alone.” 

Mr. Payne in his conversation, lectures 
and writings has quoted countless times 

ohn Muir’s description from “Bee- 
astures:” 

“The great central plain of California 
during the months of March, April and 
May was one smooth, continuous bed of 
honey bloom, so marvellously rich that in 
walking from one end of it to the other, 
the distance of more than’ four hundred 
miles, your foot would press about a 
hundred flowers at every step. Mints, 
gilias, nemophilae, castilleias and in- 
numerable compositae were so crowded 
that had ninety-nine per cent of them 
been taken away the plain would still 
have seemed to any but Californians 
extravagantly flowery.” 

At his own expense and witH the labor 
of his own hands, Mr. Payne has planted 
wild flowers in great variety on vacant 
lots in Los Angeles, Pasadena and other 
cities of southern California. He pleads 
to have vacant city lots and “‘eye-sores,” 
waste strips of ground along the public 
highways, vacant plots around railway 
stations, school houses and other public 
buildings and idle odds and ends of land 
everywhere restored to the wild flowers. 
It has been pointed out that Mr. Payne’s 
ideas can be applied with interesting 
results in any part of the United States. 





ture. Then he began a | 
campaign to conserve and 
perpetuate wild flowers, 
a campaign. which has 
made him a_ prominent 
figure in the ranks of the 
state’s horticulturists. His 
valuable labors in the in- 
terest of California native 
flowers have been along 
three channels: the plant- 
ing of vacant city lots and 
other idle lands to wild 
flowers, the planting of 
wild gardens sania of 
formal gardens on home 
sites and the prevention 
of vandalism by educating 
public opinion and en- 
forcing restricting laws. 
Mr. Payne’s success in 
this field, his sympathetic 
interest in wild flowers 
and his knowledge of 
botany have given him 
the place of California's 
leading expert on native 
ora. 

“We must think of the 
flowers as they used to be 
in California before we 
can have the greatest 
interest in perpetuating 
them,” Mr. Payne de- 
clares. “Because of its 
vast area and wide diver- 
sity of climate from that 
of the desert to the high 
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Theodore Payne has spent fourteen of his years and much 
of his money in perpetuating the glory of Western 
native wild-flowers and shrubs 
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In planting vacant city lots, he uses the 
seed of about twenty species, so selected 
as to give continuous blossom over most 
of the year. If the flowers are watered 
in the dry season they will bloom through 
the entire year. He plants the seeds in 
October and the flowers begin blooming 
in February after the early winter rains. 
To give the flowers a fair start the weeds 
are ploughed under and the ground 
harrowed. 

The poppy because of its beauty, 
popularity and long-blooming season is 
given first place in Mr. Payne's collection 
of wild-flower seeds. Second in impor- 
tance is the blazing star, a delicate blos- 
som of rich golden yellow color, almost 
as brilliant as the poppy and one of the 
most beautiful of the California. wild 
flowers. Other favorites which have 
been replanted over vast areas are baby- 
blue eyes, clarkia, blue lupin, blue gilia, 
thistle sage, bird’s eyes and tidy tips. 

As a result of this propaganda many 
lovely wild-flower gardens have been 
planted in the vicinity of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Payne believes that home owners 
should devote more attention to the 
native flowers and shrubs. He planted 
a five-acre wild garden in Exposition 
Park in Los Angeles, which has been 
admired and studied by many thousands 
of visitors. To see all of the flowers in 
this garden in their native habitat would 
require many journeys, aggregating thou- 
sands of miles. From mountain, wood- 





Mrs. M. A. Ritter is a captain of industry with a model 
It was courage that took her from 


ranch. 


poverty's trenches “over the top” 





land, meadow and desert, 
the expert gathered two 
hundred and forty species. 
None of the flowers are 
in formal rows or beds 
but the entire garden was 
planted to resemble a 
native landscape. All of 
the species are labeled 
with their common and 
scientific names and the 
garden offers exceptional 
educational advantages. 
Mr. Payne believes it 
to be a literal crime to 
pull up wild flowers by 
the roots or to gather 
them in wasteful quan- 
tities. He cautions that 
the extremely rare species 
should not be gathered 
even in limited quanti- 
ties. “And under all cir- 
cumstances,” he adds, “‘a 
liberal amount of blos- 
soms should be left for 
seed.” VeERNE Dyson. 


vu Uv 
RS. M. A. RITTER 


came to Calexico, 
Imperial Valley, Califor- 
nia, a widow with three 
small children, to begin 


her career as a_bread- 
winner. The small 
means she ; 


brought with her she in- 
vested in a_ relinquish- 
ment on forty acres of 
ground, This acreage was 
for the most part raw 
land. After purchasing 
the relinquishment _ she 
had just enough left to 
obtain a small stock of 
the barest necessities of 
life. This meager supply 
she moved to her little 
shack near Heber. How 
small the larder looked 
to feed three growing 
children! And how long 
would it last? 

Day and night, and 
often on her knees when 
her bairns were sleeping, 
she thought it out. She 
was strong; she could 
plough; she could disk; 
she could irrigate. But 
how could she obtain the 
necessary equipment? 
Men had faced this prob- 
lem. They had borrowed 
without security — they 
had given their note. 
Would financiers give her 
the same chance? She, a 
widow with three onal 
children. Would they be- 
lieve she could make good? 

One morning, .“squar- 
ing” her jaw (Mrs. Ritter 
hasthe kind of jawthatcan 





Bill Beattie, of Oakland, California, claims to be champion 
brakeman of the world. He has walked 100,000 


miles on car roofs and along railroad ties 


be squared) she set off across country to 
obtain means for capitalizing her prop- 
osition. When she returned there was 
song on her lips and melody in her heart. 
She had won! The men believed in her! 
She had purchased five hundred dollars’ 
worth of cows without a scratch of the 
en. Now, five hundred dollars does not 
So very many cows, but a little bunch 
would feed her children and give her the 
means to increase her stock. It would 
also help her to buy the requisites for 
reclaiming the remainder of her ranch. 

What cared she for the desert sun, a 
few sidewinders, and the inconvenience 
of having no ice and none of the comforts 
which most‘women consider necessary for 
housekeeping? She was going to do 
something worth while and she was 
going to win. Men believed in her. Her 
children believed in her; and she believed 
in herself. 

In just eighteen months she had 
increased her cultivated acres, taken 
care of her cows and their increase and 
paid off her five-hundred-dollar obliga- 
tion. She bought more cows. She gave 
her children lessons in agriculture which 
will be an asset to them all their lives. 
They were good helpers but they must 
not be deprived of their school. Even 
after the boys were old enough to be of 
valuable assistance this woman took her 
shovel and many times irrigated her forty 
acres alone. 

With genuine admiration and apprecia- 
tion men today point out the Ritter 
ranch, owned and managed by a woman, 
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Bill proudly claims to 
be the champion brake- 
man of the world. Now 
rounding out his thirty- 
eighth year on the rails, 
he has done some calcu- 
lating and these are the 
achievements on which he 
bases his right to the title: 

In the pursuit of his 
duties, while walking over 
the roofs of cars or am- 
bling back over endless 

arallels of ties, he figures 
e has traveled more than 
100,000 miles, a distance 
great enough to encircle 
the globe four times. 
During this time he has 
worn out enough pairs of 
shoes to supply one of 
Uncle Sam’s war strength 
infantry battalions. His 
letters of recommendation 
and certificates of honor- 
able discharge are sufh- 
cient to fill a gross of 
scrap-books. He claims to 
have set more torpedoes 
and flagged more trains 
than any other brakeman 
anywhere. To cap all 
this, he has not been inca- 
pacitated one day and has 
never met with an acci- 
dent. In Western vernac- 








Frank Waterhouse, chairman of the Girls’ Red Cross 
Auxiliary in Seattle, managed a bazaar that raised 
$100,000 for war relief at home and abroad 


as a model ranch. No weed stays long 
on her premises. Fruit trees and vege- 
tables rival each other in prolific pro- 
duction. A magnificent grove of eucalyp- 
tus trees wave their stately heads, 
providing a generous wood supply for 
the future. A comfortable home now 
looks out from the luxuriant growth of 
vines and shrubs. Its mistress finds time 
for community activities and her voice is 
heard with respect in women’s meetings. 
The first time Mrs. Ritter drove her 
new automobile into Calexico, and at- 
tempted to draw up to the curb the 
clutch would not work right, and when 
the machine proceeded to knock out a 
support of the balcony of a store, she 
shouted “Whoa!” in a lusty voice. 
Maupe W. Grassy. 
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“Our palace is the snug caboose, 
We thrive on sunshine, rain and hail; 
Smoke and cinders are our diet, 
We, the nomads of the rail.” 


For thirty-eight years, swaying aloft on 
creaking box cars, Bill Beattie has 
sung this ditty, the slogan of the railroad 
brakeman; out on the sun-baked deserts 
of Arizona and Nevada, through the 
winds of the Canadian forests, past the 
great cliffs of the Rockies and the High 
Sierras, “Brakeman Bill” knows all these 
places and they all know {Bill. He has 
friends from the Penobscot to the Rio 
Grande, from Vancouver to St. Augustine; 
for Bill has slow-freighted through practi- 
cally every city and village west of the 


Mississippi and a majority of those further 
east. 





ular he says, “I haven’t 
incurred four-bits’ worth 
of injury.” 

On a he is Wil- 
liam J. Beattie, 59 years 
old, a citizen of Oakland, California. 
The other six days he is Bill or “The 
judge” to his associates on Southern 

acific freight trains between Oakland 
and Port Costa. He makes one round-trip 
a day. For the past twenty-three years 
he has worked in the western division of 
the Southern Pacific lines, is third in 

oint of seniority among the company’s 
sorsieth and the oldest one in contin- 
uous service. Previous to this he was 
with the Central Pacific and the Arizona 
division of the company. 

Beattie came to California when he 
was twenty years old. From the logging 
trains of Vermont he had coupled pins 
for the Galveston, Harrisburg and San 
Antonio, Denver and Rio Grande, Inter- 
national and Great Northern, Chicago 
and Alton, Saint Louis,. Arkansas and 
Texas and Canadian Pacific systems, 
and scores of small branch roads. 

As a mothér watches her boy grow to 
manhood, so has Beattie witnessed the 
railroad development of the United 
States. He has seen the laborious and 
puffing little locomotive of nearly half a 
century ago replaced by the gigantic and 
powerful fliers of today. He has observed 
the network of rails spreading over and 
through seemingly impassable barriers 
to every corner of the country. 

“Tt was only twenty years ago that the 
air brake and automatic coupler were 
instituted,” says Beattie. “Previously 
there was a good deal more effort at- 
tached to our work, connecting the old 
link and pin and handling the stiff hand 
brake. On a long train of cars, if we 
were to make a stop, it was necessary 
to begin setting the brakes on each car 


three-quarters of a mile outside the 
station.” 

Beattie’s lengthy career has been an 
uneventful one in so far as thrills are 
concerned. He has never been in a 
severe wreck, has never engaged in hobo 
warfare, nor has he ever been the near- 
victim of a mishap. Once, however, on 
the cut and belt line of the Saint Louis, 
Arkansas and Texas railroad, a notorious 
band of highwaymen held up and took 
away $5,000 from the express messenger 
of a passenger train on which Beattie 
was brakeman. He is a big man with 
keen eyes and a cheerful smile. The 
elements have beaten his complexion to a 
healthy red. His hair is gray and thick. 

Most railroad men at 59 are retired. 
Beattie might well be. He owns the neat 
little cottage where he lives with his wife 
and daughter. . But he loves to feel the 
gentle motion under him as with bared 
head and throat he cuts the breeze. He 
loves to catch hold of the railings and 
swing up on the moving cars. The 
metallic click of wheels on rail and the 
“chug” of the engine are as music to his 
soul. Time and again the company has 
offered him desirable advances or station- 
ary positions in his home city. Always he 
has refused these offers. 


“Our palace is the snug caboose, 
We thrive on sunshine, rain and hail—” 


“Ready to retire?’ he remarked 
through his smile. “I should say not. 
I’ll be singing that song for at least fif- 
teen years yet.” TT. A. GoLpsTEIN. 
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PROVING again that Seattle always 
does things whole-heartedly, the 
Seattle Girls’ War Relief Bazaar recently 
raised a cash fund of more than $100,000, 
with half of which will be built a Seattle 
army base hospital behind the American 
lines in France, the other half to be used 
in Red Cross civilian relief work among 
the dependents of soldiers and sailors 
at home. 

The bazaar’s splendid success was due 
to the executive planning and manage- 
ment of Frank Waterhouse, chairman ot 
the Girls’ Red Cross Auxiliary. The 
girls wanted to do something besides 
knitting and making surgical bandages— 
something extraordinary. He _ pointed 
out these needs, the base hospital and 
home relief, and they all began work with 
a vim. 

Charles H. Frye, a packer, donated 
“all the hams, bacon and lard that could 
be disposed of during the week,” and 
pleaded at the end that the bazaar be con- 
tinued another week. Chances at baskets 
laden with packing-house products were 
sold at twenty-five cents and many 
thousands of baskets were carted away. 
“Plenty more where those came from,” 
said Mr. Frye, who served personally 
throughout the week and was merry as 
any Santa Claus. 

Scores. of unique booths were devised 
and original iatads of selling were used. 
The military attractions included a line 
of trenches and dugouts, exactly like 
those in use at the front, and lectures by 
soldiers who also sold battlefield curios. 
All profits were donated to the fund. 
The bazaar was thoroughly democratic, 
everybody cooperating for its success. 

Cuares Puitie Norton. 
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An admirable sample of the Far East in Los Angeles, showing umbrella type of lantern 


HE southern part.of California is 

changing rapidly into a bungalow 

land. Street after street, avenue 

after avenue, show a succession 
of prettily designed homes set among 
greenery and es And there is 
nothing to which we may more con- 
fidently look forward than the artistic 
development of the garden. At present 
it follows too closely ‘conventional 
methods, suited to a different climate and 
condition. Unlike the garden of Atlantic 
and middle west states, the garden here 
knows no seasonal rest. The gardener 
can have blooms the year round; hence 

a desire to cultivate plants that "do not 
vie with one another in chaotic bril- 
liance. We sigh for quiet tones, the 
marvellous shades of green and gray that 
never hurt the vision. 

Here we may learn from the Japanese, 
who delight in soft and quiet greens. The 
main island of Japan is the home of the 
evergreen. Another natural feature of 


which the Japanese make full use is the 
abundance of quaint stones and rocks 
near the coast. This wealth of stone is 
also with us and we should be alive to its 
possibilities. 





Japanese 


Gardens 





The cult of the garden has in it some- 
thing of the personal and individual and 
all of it should not be exposed to the 
public. In Scotland the drawing-room 
always looks upon the back, upon soft 
lawn, well-trimmed trees, sunlit flower 





In oriental legend each island was a tortoise, paddling with its feet. 


Here (at the right) is a concrete tortoise with 


beds. In Japan it is the same; street 
frontages are plain but the living-room 
opens to a delightful rear view. In the 
modern home of the West we can learn 
lessons of simplicity from the Far East 
and the Japanese doctrine of “Nothing 
too much.” A cult that is based on the 
principle of studied economy as a requi- 
site of ideal purity is a safe one to follow. 
The Japanese garden began in simple 
effects and has been developed with the 
strictest attention to economy. Where 
the owner of a garden is prepared to 
spend lavishly, it 1s for some specimen of 
natural beauty like a weathered stone 
or an ideally quaint tree. In Japan the 
cult of the garden has never been a mere 
fad of the well-to-do, nor a recreation for 
the rich only, but has been the delight of 
every householder, however humble. 
Wane garden lovers must consider 
the principles that govern the Japanese 
landscape garden aaa make use of all the 
features that are essential. Some are 








a tree on its back 


A well is considered an indispensable feature for decorative value. 
The effect is as carefully studied as though it were a temple shrine 
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The Home in the West 





way forus. Pro- 
ceeding by rigid 
rules and wedded 
to traditions, 
they will often 
insist arbitrarily 
upon the irrele- 
vant. Our land- 
scape gardens 
must suggest the 
scenery and at- 
mosphere of our 
own hills and 
lakes and water- 
falls. The plants 
of California that 
are happy in their 
native air should 
be adapted to ar- 
tistic ends in our 
gardens. Stones 
that recall the 
romantic rocks 
that frown upon 





A stone Buddha, a pool and a lantern of the valley type 


accidental to Japanand to transplant them 
here unadvisedly would betotransgress the 
vital law: “Let all the plants look happy, 
and as if each belonged to its particular 
place.” Spontaneity of life is impossible 
where the plant is an exotic that merely 
struggles on for bare existence. Few 


Japanese gardeners are able to make the 
necessary distinctions in a satisfactory 


A Landscape for the 


HE grounds about a fine residence, 
whether in city or country, call for 
palatial treatment. Pretentious 
architecture demands pretentious 

planting. There must be a perfect bal- 
ance in scale of operations, and beauty of 
structure must be met with equal beauty 
in the immediate surroundings. If the 
residence be large, impressive and spectac- 
ular, the planting must be equally so or 


our valleys 
should be trans- 
ported from these 
valleys. Our own granite shoyld be 
carved into beautiful stone lanterns for 
decorative effects. 

So long as the construction of landscape 
gardens is left to mere professional gar- 
deners, with rigid rules and stereotyped 
methods, the results will be unsatis- 
factory. A garden worthy of the name is 
part and parcel of an individuality and 


there is lack of harmony or proper balance 
and proportion, and either the building 
or the garden will be open to and receive 
criticism just to/that extent that the one 
fails to measure up to the standard of the 
other. 

Throughout California I have noted 
with regret many examples where mag- 
nificent residences were surrounded with 
such weakly, insufficient planting as to 


breathes his ideals and likings. But 
where no proper education in the princi- 
ples of the art is given at school or else- 
where, and absurd geometrical patterns 
usurp the real forms of nature, little 
progress is possible. At present we are 
waiting for a training in true landscape 
gardening, giving us the principles that 
underlie the brilliant Japanese results 
but leaving to our own initiative the 
working out of details. A le ‘scape 
garden for the south of the state should 
differ somewhat from a northern product, 
and every one should vary according to 
the particular location and the particular 
owner. 

The exquisite cherry blossom avenues 
of Japan can hardly be duplicated in this 
country. With those trees, fruit is 
sacrificed to flower, and the cherry does 
not ripen. In our roses we have some- 
thing that is lacking in Japan, where 
there is no cult of this most exquisite of 
flowers. When the owner of a garden 
desires to have something giving warm 
color to supplement his dainty garden of 
stone, evergreen plant and lake with 
waterfall and bridge, perhaps a garden 
of roses is most to « recommended. 
But these considerations are a little 
beside the topic, which is concerned 
with the striking suitability of the Japa- 
nese garden, when modified judiciously, 
to our bungalow life and habits on 
the Pacific coast. 

James Main Dixon. 


Palace 


suggest that the owner had exhausted all 
his pecuniary means in the rearing of the 
structure and forgotten until too late that 
a royal gem demands a royal setting and 
that if such cannot be given it were better 
left unset for a time until a justness of 
scale and refinement of detail could be 
provided that would satisfy the most dis- 
criminating and give pleasure, or even 
(Continued on page 69) 
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A dignified approach in harmony with the handsome home of Mrs. Adolphus Busch, in Pasadena, on South Orange Grove avenue, a 
thoroughfare said to eclipse all others in the world in the millions represented by its residents 
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De Luxe Rugs 


FABRIC PATENTED JULY 18,1916 
44 O: COURSE, we wanted to make the bedroom as 





artistic and reposeful as possible. That’s why we 

chose CREX DE LUXE Rugs—they’re so attrac- GRASS RUGS 
tive, yet $0, unobtrusive and soft to the tread. We are | jn the reguiar and Her- 
, ingbone weaves are an 
delighted: . equally good ‘household 
The beauty and softness of CREX de luxe Rugs lend a degree of pot: main mt 
harmony and comfort to a room that is difficult to imagine, while wearing—most inexpen- 
their sanitary qualities make them especially desirable for bed- sive practical floor cover- 
room use. CREX Rugs lie flat—are reversible—durable—moderate . ing obtainable. Booklet 

in cost—and unsurpassed for use in every room the year round. free. 














Before you decide upon any floor-covering, ag your dealer to show you CREX 

Rugs. But be sure they are genuine—look for the name C-R-E-X woven in Wri 

the edge of side binding—your protection against fraudulent substitution. pamnectnary yor Bypass 
with reproductions of 36 


‘It’s a Practical War-Time Economy to Buy CREX’”’ patterns in natural colors. 
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Weight—13 Pounds 
Time— 1:30 
Lure—BASS-ORENO 
Reel—Anti-Back-Lash 
South Bend Quality Tackle was 


used to land these four beauties caught by 
Mrs. Clark Seymour, of Ionia, Mich, Like 
thousands of other enthusiasts, she has 
found that South Bend Tackle means the 
greatest success for the angler. 


The South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 


The reel that makes 
- every cast perfect. Noan 
noying back-lashes to spot your sport. The 
South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel runs 
freely and thumbs itself delicately. The in- 
stant the bait lights or the line slackens, 
the spool stops. A few moments practice 
and the beginner becomes an expert. Even 
the “old timer” likes the Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel because it insures perfect casting at 
night. If desired. the turn of a. screw 
changes the Anti-Back-Lash into a regular 
high-grade reel— hence convertible. two 
reels in one. Every South Bend Anti-Back- 
Lash Reel is guaranteed without time lim- 
itation. Thirty-five thousand in use. 


The South Bend BASS-ORENO 


Thousands say this is the most wonderful 
fish getter they ever used. The BASS-ORENO 
~ the fish when others fail. Lures them 

rom the depths and coaxes strikes even in 
waters that are supposed to be “‘fished out.” 


4 wobbling, dashi: 
ht dard colors 
ish. Try it. Only 6c. 


Most dealers carry a full line ef South Bend 
Quality Tackle. Lf yours doesn't, order direct, 
and give dealer's mame. All of our products are 
uaranteed. 


Send for This Free Book 
“The Days of Real Sport’"’—a lot of good 
and some valuable fishing informa- 
tion ; illustrated by Briggs. If you have not received 
your copy —send for one today. 


THE SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
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pore going on below the still, dark sur- 
ace of the liquid. If everything below 
the surface proceeded according to sched- 
ule, if the particles of potash in the con- 
centrated brine gradually cohered, formed 
crystals and attached themselves to the 
bottom or the sides, the fight was won; 
the United States had gained an inde- 
pendent source of potash of its own. If 
things below the surface did not proceed 
according to schedule—well, another 

otash failure would be entered in the 

ig book, the great salt deposit would 
have swallowed another million dollars. 

It was an exciting day when the plugs 
were to be pulled, the tanks emptied of 
the brine and the contents—or the lack 
of them—revealed. Everybody was on 
tiptoe, oozing suspense out of every pore, 
everybody except the chemical engineer 
who had devised the process, built the 
plant and started it running. He was 
not even at the salt lake. Two hundred 
miles away he was busy at San Pedro, 
designing the refinery that was to take 
the product of the tanks, continue the 
process and turn out potash almost 
chemically pure. He was not interested 
in the mysterious doings below the sur- 
face of the brine. He refused to become 
excited. He knew that potash, plenty of 
it, would shortly be available. 

At last they pulled the plugs in the first 
tank. Gradually the liquid sank, barin 
the sides. The crowd pushed closer, held 
its breath. An inch was exposed. It 
glistened white. Another inch. The 
mass of crystals on the tank wall grew 
steadily as the liquid receded. Four, six 
inches thick it coated the walls clear to 
the bottom. And the bottom itself was 
covered with a two-inch layer of really 
truly potash. 

urrah! The fight was won. The sus- 
pense was over. 

As tank after tank was emptied, the 
triumph was repeated. And the joy was 
still higher when the potash was weighed, 
when it was found that the concentrated 
brine yielded an average of fifteen tons of 
60 per cent KCI per tank. 

From that day to this the pumps have 
been busy, the motors have whirred and 
the boilers have hummed day and night 
almost without cessation, stopping only 
when it was absolutely necessary to clean 
up or make replacements. With potash 
at $200 to $450 a ton according to grade, 
time was money. Every hour the plant 
stood still meant a loss of nearly a thou- 
sand dollars, fifteen dollars the minute. 





Old Man Ganslin, the superintendent, 
woke up in the middle of the night listen- 
ing with strained ears until the soothing 
hum of the plant put him to sleep again, 
secure in the knowledge that four tons 
of potash were forthcoming every sixty 
minutes. 

Down at San Pedro, close to tidewater, 
another group of evaporators, crystal- 
lizing tanks, machine shops, office build- 
ings, laboratories and warehouses was 
rising meanwhile, rising in a hurry by 
virtue of priority orders issued by the 
government to the greatest source of 
potash in all the world outside of Ger- 
many. And in the desert carload after 
carload of steel, cement, lumber and ma- 
chinery was rolling in for the second unit 
now under construction. By midsummer 
it will be running and its output will have 
lifted the plant’s daily production to two 
hundred tons of potash. 

But that is not the end. Four ad- 
ditional units are being deSigned by 
Grimwood along new lines, based on his 
experience with the present plant. When 
these units are completed—orders for 
the boilers have already been placed— 
the capacity will have been increased to 

erhaps a thousand tons a day, three 
arr thousand tons a year, not count- 
ing the by-products of borax and soda. 
Even at the pre-war price of forty dollars 
a ton, this potential potash output will 
represent a value of twelve million dollars 
per annum, a sum far greater than the 
yield of all the mines during the height 
of the silver boom in Hell’s anteroom. 

When peace returns and the war bill is 
presented, Germany will be hard pressed 
for ready cash. To get cash in the largest 
possible quantities, the German govern- 
ment will use its monopoly to extort 
the highest price the traffic will bear out 
of its potash. When that moment 
arrives, the output of the Searles Lake 
plant will be the shield and the bucklerof 
American agriculture and _ industry. 
Properly protected against attempts to 
put it out of business by unfair competi- 
tive methods, by selling German potash 
below cost to ruin the California plant, 
its output will protect the United States 
against the German monopoly. The kel 
plants will go. The cost of the potas 
they produce is too high to admit of 
operation against German competition, 
but the weird salt lake John Searles found 
in the desert will continue to turn out the 
priceless salt in great quantities for many 
years to come. 








the state to hold them.”’ 





‘IF all the people were put behind the bars who are violating 
the law by brewing beer, there would not be jails enough in 


THESE are the words of a justice of the Oregon Supreme Court. He is 
referring to the new ‘“‘home industry’’ that has grown like a mushroom 
in Oregon and Washington since these states went bone-dry. 
startling facts about the 50,000 private breweries in these two states in 
the article “Making Their Own in the Arid Northwest.” 
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yellow mustaches like a Viking. 
Surely some artist in the 
make-up line had . invented 
Slinker! And the burly fellow 
in the background, with the 
black whiskers—too bad he’d 
forgotten his earrings— 

But I awoke to the horrid reality of it 
all as Captain -Magnus, smiling his 
wolfish smile, turned and approached me. 

“Well, boys,” he remarked to his fol- 
lowers, who had now lowered their 
weapons and were standing about at 
ease, “‘here’s the little pippin I was tellin’ 
of. ’Fraid we give her a little scare 
bustin’ in so sudden, so she ain’t quite 
so bright and smilin’ as I like to see. 
It’s all right, girlie; you'll soon cheer up 
when you find out you’re goin’ to be the 
little queen o’ this camp. Things will be 
all your way now—so long as you treat 
me right.” And the abominable creature 
thrust forth a hairy paw and deliberately 
chucked me under the chin. 

I heard a roar from the log—and co- 
incidently from Captain Magnus. For 
with the instant response of an autom- 
aton—consciously 1 had nothing at all 
to do with it—I had reached up and 
briskly boxed the captain’s ears. 


Furiously he caught my wrist. “Ah, 
you red-headed little devil, you'll pay 
for this! I ain’t p ,»oh,no! I ain’t a 


handsome mooncalf like the Honorable, I 
ain’t got a title, nor girly pink cheeks, nor 
fine gentleman ways. No walks with the 
likes o’ me, no tatey-tates in the woods— 
oh, no! Well, it’s goin’ to be another story 
now, girlie. 1 guess you can learn to like 
my looks, with a little help from my fist 
now and then, jest as an 4 as you done 
the Honorable’s. I guess it won't be long 
before I have you crawlin’ to me for a 
word o’ kindness. I guess—” 

“Aw, stow that soft stuff, Magnus,” ad- 
vised Slinker. “You can do your spoonin’ 
with the gal later on. We're here to git 
that gold and don’t you forget it. Plenty 
o’ time afterwards to spark the wimmen.” 

“That’s the talk,” chimed in Black- 
beard. ‘Don’t run us on a lee shore for 
the sake of a skirt. Skirts is thicker’n 
herring in every port, ain’t they?” 

“T got a score to settle with this one,” 
growled Magnus sullenly, but his grasp 
loosened on my arm, and I slipped from 
him and fled to Aunt Jane—yes, to Aunt 

ane—and clung to her convulsively. 

he poor little woman was crying, of 
course, making a low inarticulate whimper 
like a frightened child. Miss Hiewlcals 
Browne seemed to have petrified. Her 
skin had a withered look, and a fine net- 
work of lines showed on it, suddenly clear, 
like a tracery on parchment. Beaeed 
her I saw the face of Dugald Shaw, gray 
with a steely wrath. A gun had been 
trained anew on him and Cuthbert, 
and the bearer thereof was arguing with 
them profanely. I suppose the pris- 
oners had threatened outbreak at the 
spectacle of the chin-chucking. 


N? one had bothered to secure Cookie, 
and he knelt among the potsand pans 
of his open-air kitchen, pouring forth pe- 
titions in a steady stream. Blackbeard, 
who seemed a jovial brute, burst into a 
loud guffaw. 

“Ha, ha! Look at old Soot-and-Cinders 
gittin’ hisself ready for glory!” He ap- 
proached the negro and aimed at hima kick 
which Cookie, arising with unexpected 
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nimbleness, contrived to dodge. “Looky 
here, darky, git busy dishin’ up the grub, 
will you? Leould stand one good feed after 
the forecastle slops we been livin’ on.” 

Blackbeard, whom his companions ad- 
dressed indiscriminately as “Captain,” 
or “Tony,” seemed to exercise a certain 
authority. He went over to the pris- 
oners on the log and personally inspected 
their bonds. 

You'll do; can’t git loose nohow,” he 
announced. Then, with a savage frown, 

‘But no monkey business. First 0’ 
that I see, it’s a dose o’ cold lead for 
youse, savvy?” 

He turned to us women. 

‘Well, chickabiddies, we ain’t treated 
you harsh, I hope? Now I don’t care 
about tyin’ youse up, in case we can 
help it, so jest be good girls, and I'll 
let youse run around loose awhile.” 

But Magnus struck in with an oath. 

“Loose? You’re turnin’ soft, I say. 
The future Mrs. M. there—which I 
mean to make her if she behaves right— 
she’s a handful, she is. There ain’t no low 
trick she won’t play on us if she gets the 
chance. Better tie her up, I say. 

“Magnus,” responded Tony with se- 
verity, “‘it’d make a person think to hear 
you talk that you wasn’t no gentleman. 
If you can’t keep little Red-top in order 
without you tie her, why then hand 
her over to a guy what can. I bet 
wouldn’t have a speck o’ trouble with her 
—her and me would git along as sweet as 

two turtle-doves.” 

“You dry up, Tony,” said Magnus, 
lowering. “I'll look after my own af- 
fairs of the heart. Anyway, here’s them 
two old hens what have been makin’ me 
sick with their jabber and nonsense all 
these weeks. Ain’t I goin’ to have a 
chance to get square?” 

‘Here, youse!” struck in Slinker, “quit 
your jawin’! Here’s a feed we ain’t seen 
the like on in weeks.” 


pony thereupon ordered the women 
to sit downon the ground in the shade 
and not move under penalty of “gettin’ a 
wing clipped.” ' We obeyed in silence and 
looked on while the pirates with wolfish 
voracity devoured the meal which had 
been meant for us. They had pocket- 
flasks with them, and as they attacked 
them with frequency the talk grew louder 
and wilder. By degrees it was possible 
to comprehend the extraordinary disaster 
which had befallen us, at least in an in- 
telligible if sketchy outline of which the 
detail was filled in later. Tony, it ap- 
peared, was the master of a small power- 
schooner which had been fitting out in 
San Francisco for a filibustering trip to 
the Mexican coast. His three companions 
were the crew. None was of the old 
hearty breed of sailors, but wharf-rats 

ure and simple, city-dregs whom chance 
Pad led to follow the sea. Tony, in whom 
one detected a certain rough force and 
ability, was an Italian, an outlaw speci- 
men of the breed which mans the fish- 
ing-fleet putting forth from the harbor of 
San Francisco. When and where he and 
Magnus had been friends I do not know. 








But no sooner had the wisdom 
of Miss Browne imparted the 
great secret to her chance ac- 
quaintance of the New York 
wharves, than he ‘had com- 
municated with his old pal 
Tony. The power-schooner 
with her unlawful cargo stole out through 
the gate, made her delivery in the Mexi- 
can port, took on fresh supplies, and stood 
away for Leeward Island. The western 
anchorage had received and snugly hidden 
her. Captain Magnus, meanwhile, by 
means of a mirror flashed from Look- 
out, had maintained communication with 
his friends, and even visited them under 
cover of the supposed shooting expedi- 
tion. And now, while we had been striv- 
ing to overcome the recalcitrancy of 
Mr. Tubbs, Captain Magnus had taken 
a short cut to the same end. You felt 
that the secret of Mr. Tubbs would 
be extracted, if need be, by no delicate 
methods. 


Bur Mr. Tubbs’s character possessed 
none of that unreasonable obstinacy 
which would make harsh measures neces- 
sary under such conditions. His coun- 
tenance, as the illummating conversa- 
tion of the pirates had proceeded, lost the 
speckled appearance which had charac- 
terized it at the height of his terrors. 
Something like his normal hue returned. 
He sat up straighter, moistened his dry 
lips, and looked around upon us, yes, 
even upon Aunt Jane and Miss Higglesby- 
Browne, with whom he-had been so lately 
and so tenderly reconciled, with a side- 
long, calculating glance. After the pirates 
had eaten, the prisoners on the log were 
covered with a rifle and their hands un- 
tied, while Cookie, in a lugubrious si- 
lence made eloquent by his rolling eyes, 
passed around among us the re . nants of 
the food. No one can be said to have 
eaten with appetite except Mr. Tubbs, 
who received his portion with wordy grati- 
tude and devoured it with seeming gusto. 
The pirates, full-fed, with pipes in mouths, 
were inclined to be affable and jocular. 
‘Feeding the animals,” as Slinker called 
it, seemed to afford them much agreeable 
diversion. Even Magnus had lost in a 
degree his usual sullenness, and was 
wreathed in simian smiles. The intense 
terror and revulsion which he inspired in 
me kept my unwilling eyes constantl 
wandering in his direction. Yet under all 
the terror was a bedrock confidence that 
there was, there must be somehow in the 
essence of things, an eternal rightness 
which would keep me safe from Captain 
Magnus. And as I looked across at 
Dugald Shaw and met for an instant his 
steady, watchful eyes, I managed a swift 
little smile—a rather wan smile, I dare 
say, but still a smile. 

Cuthbert Vane caught, so to speak, the 
tail of it, and was electrified. 1 saw his 
lips form at Mr. Shaw’s ear the words, 
Wonderful little sport, by Jove! For some 
time after our capture by the pirates 
Cuthbert’s state had been that of 
settled incredulity. Even when they 
tied his hands he had contimued to con- 
template the invaders as illusions. It 
was, this remarkable episode, altogether a 
thing without precedent—and what was 
that but another name for the im- 
possible? And then slowly, by painful 
degrees—you saw them reflected in his 
candid face—it grew upon him that it 
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Certain-teed 
is so easy to lay, 


so economical, and so efficient 
and durable, it is preferred for prac- 
tically every kind of building, from 
the smallest outhouse to the highest- 
type city structure. 


A Pacific Coast Roofing 


Certain-teed is made in San Francisco 
for Pacific Coast people. It is the best 
quality roll roofing—weather-proof, 
spark-proof, rust-proof, clean and 
sanitary; it will not melt or run under 
the hottest sun. Guaranteed 5, 10, 
or 15 years, according to thickness. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 
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modern machinery in scientifically correct propor- 
tions to produce the highest quality paint. Most 
Certain-teed paints cost you less than other paints 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for’ any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 








There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as eps: § separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry —It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 143 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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Talking Machines, Type- 
writers, Phonographs, Adding 
| Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
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y WM. F. NYE, 
CJ New Bedford, 
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was precisely the impossible, the unprece- 
dented, that was happening. 

A curious stiffening came over Cuth- 
bert Vane. For the first time in my 
knowledge of him he showed the con- 
sciousness—instead of only the sub- 
consciousness—of the difference between 
Norman blood and the ordinary sanguine 
fluid. His shoulders squared; he lost his 
habitual easy lounge and sat erect and 
tall. Something stern and aquiline showed 
through the smooth beauty of his face, so 
that you thought of effigies of crusad- 
ing knights stretched on their ancient 
tombs in High Staunton church. He was 
their true descendant after all, this slow, 
calm, gentle-mannered Cuthbert. It was 
a young lion that I had been playing with, 
and the claws were there, strong and 
terrible in their velvet sheath. 

Captain Tony having finished his pipe 
knocked the ashes out against the heel of 
his boot and put the pipe in his pocket. 

“Well,” he said, stretching, “I'd 


ruther have a nap, but business is busi- - 


ness, so let’s get down to it. Which o’ 
them guys has the line on the stuff, 
Magnus?” 

“Old Baldy here,” returned Magnus, 
with a nod at Mr. Tubbs. “Old Wash- 
tubs I call him generally, ha, ha!” 

“Then looky here, Washtubs,” said 
Tony, addressing Mr. Tubbs with sudden 
sternness, “‘maybe you could bluff these 
here soft guys, but we’re a different breed 
o’ cats, we are. Whatever you know, 
you'll come through with it and come 
quick, or it’ll be the worse for your hide, 
see?” 


ME: TUBBS rose from the log’ with 
promptness. 
“Captain,” he said earnestly, “from 
long experience in the financial centers of 
the country, I have got to be a man what 
understands human nature. The minute 
I looked at you, I seen it in your eye 
that there wasn’t no use in tryin’ to bluff 
you. What’s more, I don’t want to. Once 
he gets with a congenial crowd, there 
ain’t a feller anywheres that will do more 
in the cause o’ friendship than old 
Hamilton H. Tubbs. And you are a 
congenial crowd,’ you boys—gosh, but 
you do look good to me after the bunch 
o’ stiffs I been playin’ up to here! All I ask 
is, to let me in on it with you, and I'll 
be glad to put you wise to the best 
tricks of a sly old fox who ain’t ever 
been caught yet without two holes to his 
I won’t ask no half, nor no 


| quarter either, though I jest signed up 





for that amount with the old girl here. 
But give me freedom, and a bunch o’ live 
wires like you boys! I’ve near froze 
into a plaster figure o’ Virtue, what with 
talkin’ like a Sunday-school class, and 
sparkin’ one old maid, and makin’ out 
like I wouldn’t melt butter with the 
other. So H. H. will ship along of you, 
mates, and we'll off to the China coast 
somewheres where the spendin’ is good 
and the police not too nosy, and try how 
far a trunkful of doubloons will go!” 
With a choky little gurgle in her throat 
Aunt Jane fell limply against me. It 
was too much. All day long she had been 
tossed back and forth like a shuttlecock 
by the battledore of emotion. She had 
borne the shock of Mr. Tubbs’s sordid 
greed for gold, his disloyalty to the ex- 


peers, his coldness to herself, she had 
| 


een shaken by the tender stress of the 





reconciliation, had been captured by 
pirates, and now suffered the supreme blow 
of this final revelation of the treachery of 
Tubbs. To hear her romance described 
as the sparking of an old maid—and 
by the sparker! From Miss Higglesby- 
Browne had come a snort of fury, but 
she said nothing, having apparently no 
confidence in ah effect of oratory on 
irates. She did not even exhort Aunt 
, ae but left it to me to sustain my 
drooping aunt as best I could. 

As Mr. Tubbs made his whole-hearted 
and magnanimous proposal Captain Tony 
opened his small black eyes and con- 
templated him with attention. At the 
conclusion he appeared to meditate. 
Then he glanced round upon his fellows. 

“What say, boys? Shall we ship old 
Washtubs on the schooner and let him 
have his fling along with us? Eh?” 
And as Captain Tony uttered these words 
the lid of his left eye eclipsed for an in- 
stant that intelligent optic. 


FrROM the pirates came a scattering 
volley of assents. “All right—hooray 

for old Washtubs—sure, close the deal.” 

“All right, Washtubs, the boys are 
willing. I guess, though “this island 
is the very lid of the hot place, and when 
I come again it’s going to be with an 
iceberg in tow to-keep the air cooled 
off, I guess we better be moving toward 
that hex of doubloons.” 

It was arranged that Slinker and a 
cross-eyed man named Horny should re- 
main at the camp on guard. Asa measure 
of precaution Cookie too was bound, and 
Aunt Jane, Miss. Browne and I ordered 
into the cabin, The three remaining 
pirates, armed with our spades and picks 
and dispensing a great deal of jocular 
profanity, set out for the cave under the 
guidance of Mr. Tubbs. 

Thankful as I was for the departure of 
Captain Magnus, I underwent torments 
in the stifling interior of the cabin, 
Aunt Jane wept piteously. I had almost 
a fellow-feeling with Miss Higglesby- 
Browne when she relapsed from her 
rigidity for a moment and turning on 
Aunt Sa fiercely ordered her to be 
still, ‘This completed the wreck of Aunt 
ane's universe. Its two main props 

ad now fallen, and she was left sitting 
solitary amid the ruins. She subsided 
into a lachrymose heap in the corner of 
the cabin, where I let be remain for the 
time, it was really such a comfort to have 
her out of the way. At last I heard a 
faint moan: 

“Virginia!” 

I went to her. “Yes, auntie?” 

“Virginia,” she murmured weakly, “I 
think I shall not live to leave the island, 
even if I am not—not executed. In fact, 
I have a feeling now as though the end 
were approaching. I have always known 
that my heart was not strong, even if 

our Aunt Susan did call it indigestion, 
i oh, my dear child, it is not my di- 
gestion, it is my heart that has been 
wounded! To have reposed such con- 
fidence in a Serpent! To realize that I 
might have been impaled upon its fangs! 
Oh, my dear faithful child, what would 
I have done if you had not clung to me 
although I permitted Serpents to turn 
me from you! But I am cruelly punished. 
All I ask is that some day—when you are 
married and happy, dear—you will re- 
move from this desolate spot the poor 
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The Kodak Letter 


The star in the window tells the story—their soldier is “over there.” 

The morning letter of cheer and hope has been written and with it 
pictures are going, simple Kodak pictures of their own taking that tell the . 
home story,—pictures that will bring a cheery smile to his face, a leap of joy 
to his heart, that will keep bright the fire of courage in his soul as with the 
home image fresh in mind he battles for the safety of that home and for the 
honor of his flag. 
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When You Wake 
at Night— 


Your Ingersoll Radiolite shows 
you the correct time in the dark as 
clearly as by day. Genuine Radium 
in the substance on the hands and fig- 
= them shine like fire in the 
ar 


Radiolite 
The Day-and-Night Watch 


The makers of fifty million watches 
guarantee the timekeeping qualitics 
and the continued luminosity of all 
Ingersoll Radiolites. 


See the Ingersoll Radiolite at $2.25. 

The Ingersoll Waterbury Radiolite, 

a jeweled movement in a stylish 

small size solid nickel case, sells at 
50. Sold Everywhere. 


The Only Radiolite is the Ingersoll Radiolite 
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Hair on the Underarm 
Removed with El-Rado 


Women fairly revel in the comfort and 
cleanliness of hairfree underarms. 

El-Rado removes hair from the face, neck, under- 
arms or limbs in the same simple way that water 
removes dirt. The sanitary lotion first dissolves the 
heir,—tthen it is washed off. Much more agreeable 
and ‘ womanly” than the use of a razor. El-Rado 
is absolutely harmless, and does not increase or 
coarsen later hair growth. 

Ask for “El-Rado” hair remover at any 
toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 50c, and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 

If you prefer, we will fill your order by 

mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin 
MFG. CO., Dept. A, 112 E. 19th St., New York 
CANADIAN ADDRESS 182 ST. PAUL WEST, MONTREAL 








| self I’d like Bess to have for the 





remains of her who—of her who—’ 
Sobs choked Aunt Jane’s utterance. 

“Jane—” began Miss _ Higglesby- 
Browne. : 

“T was speaking to my niece,” replied 
Aunt Jane with unutterable dignity from 
her corner. Her small features had all 
but disappeared in her swollen face, and 
her hair fad slipped down at a rakish 
angle over one eye. But of course, being 
Aunt Jane, she must choose this moment 
to be queenly. . 

“There, there, auntie,” I said sooth- 
ingly, “of course you are not going to 
leave your bones on this island. If you 
did, you know, you and Bill Halliwell 
might ha’nt around together—think how 
cozy! (Here. Aunt Jane gave a con- 
vulsive shudder.) As to my _ being 
married, if you were betting just now 
on anybody’s chances they would have 
to be Ca tain Magnus’s, wouldn’t they ?”’ 

“Good gracious, Virginia!’ shrieked 
Aunt Jane faintly. But I went on re- 
lentlessly, determined to distract her mind 
from thoughts of her approaching end. 

“All things considered, I suppose I 


| really ought to ask you to put my affairs 


in order when you get back. If I am car- 
ried off by the pirates, naturally I shall 
have to jump overboard at once, though 
I dislike the idea of drowning, and es- 
pecially of being eaten by sharks. Would 
you mind putting up a little headstone— 
it needn’t cost much—in the family 
plot, with just ‘Virginia’ on it? And any- 
thing of mine that you don’t want your- 
aby, 


please. Ask her when the little duck is 


| old enough to tell her my sad story—” 


BY this time Aunt Jane was sobbing 


loudly and waving her little hands 
about in wild beseeching. 

“Oh, my precious girl, a headstone! 
My love, would I grudge you a monument 
—all white marble—little angels—‘From 
her heart-broken aunt’? Oh, why, why 
are we not safe at home together? Why 
was I lured away to wander about the 
world with perfect strangers? Why—” 

“Jane!” broke in Miss Browne again 
in awful tones. But at that moment 
the door of the cabin opened and the 
face of Slinker peered in. 

“Say,” he’ remarked, “there ain’t no 
sense in you girls stayin’ cooped up here 
that I see. I guess me and Horny can 
stand you off if you try to rush us. Come 


| out and cool off a little.” 


The great heat of the day was over 


| and the sun already dropping behind the 


peak of the island. Mr. Shaw and 


| Cuthbert had been allowed to sit in the 
| shade, and I thought their wrists were 


not too tightly bound for comfort. 


| Cookie had been released, and under the 


eye of Horny was getting supper. Crusoe 
had earlier in the day received a kick in 
the ribs from Captain Magnus, for- 
tunately too much occupied with the 


prisoners to pursue his vengeance fur- 
ther, and hed fled precipitately, to my 
enormous relief. The dog was quite wise 
enough to know that he would help me 
best by keeping out of the clutches of our 
common foe. I hoped he had gone back 
to his. solitary pig-chasing, though I 
thought I had caught a glimpse of him 
once at the edge of the wood. But at 
least he knew better than to venture into 
the clearing. 

I tried to pass in a casual manner close 
to Mr. Shaw and Cuthbert—who looked 
more of a crusading Norman than 
ever—in hopes of a whispered word, but 
was impeded by Aunt Temes. who clung 
to me tottering. So I led her to a seat 
and deposited , with the sympathetic 
assistance of Slinker. 

“Now, now, old girl, cheer up!” he ad- 
monished her. ‘Between you and me, 
old Washtubs ain’t worth crying over. 
Sooner or later he’d of give you the slip, 
no matter how tight a rein you kep’ on 
him.” 

As Slinker turned away after this effort 
at consolation he came dice to face with 
Miss Higglesby-Browne. I suppose in 
the stress of surprising and gapturing the 
camp he had not been struck with her 
peculiarities. Just now, between the 
indignity of her captive state and the 
ross. tt, Sits of Aunt Jane, Miss 
Browne’s aspect was considerably grim- 
mer than usual. Slinker favored her with 
a stare, followed by a prolonged whistle. 

“Say,” he sheiathed to me in a con- 
fidential undertone, though pitched quite 
loud enough for Miss Browne’s ears, “‘is 
it real? ould it have bendable j’ints, 
now, same as you and me?” 

Miss Browne whirled upon him. 

*’Old your tongue, you ’orrid brute 
she shrieked. 

So, in the twinkling of an eye, Miss 
Higglesby-Browne, fallen forever from her 
high estate, was strewn in metaphorical 
fragments at our feet. I turned away, 
feeling it time to draw the veil of charit 
upon the scene. Not so Slinker. He 
looked about him carefully on the 
ground. 

“Lady drop anything?” he inquired 
solicitously. 

What might have transpired, had Miss 
Higglesby-Browne had time to gather 
breath, I dare not think, but just then 
there came from the woods the sound of 
footsteps and voices, and the three 
pirates and Mr. Tubbs entered the clear- 
ing. A thrill ran through the camp. 
Captors and captives forgot all else but 
the great, the burning question—had the 
treasure been discovered? And I am 
sure that no one was so thrilled as. I, 
although in my mind the question took 
another form. 

For now I was going to know what had 
been waiting for me there in the cave, 
when I stood yesterday at its black en- 
trance, afraid to go in. 
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Uncle Sam Knows What’s What 


Uncle Sam is the world’s biggest and wisest 
buyer. He demands his money’s worth. 











HAT’S why Uncle Sam is buying goods of the highest 
deities He knows there is no profit for him 
in goods that quickly deteriorate. He knows that is 
wasteful to buy cheap things. 






A time like this calls for the soundest, wisest judgment. 
Uncle Sam has it, and his example should be our guide. 
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Cheap Ring: Bad Seal 
When you reverse the jar to test 
the seal and a jet of hot liquid 
spurts out, there is only one thing 
to do—get a better ring and re- 
sterilize the jar. The bestremedy 
for this trying accident is to pro- 
vide yourself inthe first place with 


GOOD LUCK: 


The Original COLD PACK Jar Rubbers 


When properly adjusted they unfailingly 
give a perfect seal. They are so thick and 
elastic that every crevice between the jar 
and the cap is filled. 


GOOD LUCK RUBBERS 
Fit All Standard Jars 
Canning experts use Good Luck Red 
Rubbers in teaching the new Cold Pack 
method of canning for fruit and vege- 
tables. Good Luck Rubbers are also 
used and recommended by culinary 

authorities all over the country. 
The new edition of our 
booklet “GOOD LUCK IN 
PRESERVING” teaches 
you the Cold Pack method 
gives many delicious 
a 
p for it today. our 
flock RINGS sce 15e rs 
stamps for a sample dozen. 
BOSTON WOVEN 
HOSE & RUBBER CO 
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Home Guard Army Bargains 


Army Officers say: 
is are @ Godsend to us.”* 
Machine Guns 
100 B-L Field Cannons 
60 B-L Navy Cennons 
50,000 Explosive Shells 
25,000 Uniforms (blue) 
40,000 Knapsacks 16 Revotving Cannons 
We have supplied from our lergest in the 
world stock of army auction Ss, the U.S. 
» Many stetes end cities: with 
bsolete serviceable rifles, equipments, and uniforms. 
Gov't auction s, cash with order. Examina- 





tion and testing et our s. Immediate deliveries. 
Large illustrated 428 pp. encyclop. catalog mailed, 50c 
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Life and Jack London 


(Continued from page 25) 


slums. He arranged with publishers, 
wired his wife, and caught the next boat. 

In London he found himself in the heart 
of the literary world. He met men whose 
names had stood to him for all that was 
best in literature, and he found that he 
impressed them. His vivid language, his 
assertive personality, the charm of his 
keen, smiling blue eyes and his athletic 
body, seemed to typify America to them. 
Andreyev, the Russian novelist, saw in 
him, “The representative of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, the strong, manly race, the 
race of do-ers.” He admired him, “the 
enemy of impotence and decrepitude, of 
fruitless lamentation and pity.” 

It was with a fuller sense of his own 
power and ability that Jack London put 
on ragged clothes, dropped back again to 
the language of his youth, and vanished 
into the depths of poverty and misery 
on which the greatest city in the world is 
built, as a palace might he built on mud. 


Hé came back some weeks later, 
shaken and bruised by the things he 
had seen. Some of them he wrote in his 
book, “The People of the Abyss.” Not all 
of them. Facts are too terrible to be told 
to a public which can afford to buy books. 
This inability to tell the truth to a world 
which does not want to hear cut his soul 
as deeply as the truth he might have told. 
The mute, sodden wretchedness of the 
bitterly poor, sinking into depth below 
depth of degradation, was no harder to 
bear than the cheerful indifference of the 
well-fed, newly brought home to his 
mind. 

“The humanity I retained faith in was 
a stark humanity indeed,” he wrote later. 
He came back to California and to the 
sunny blossoming hills of Piedmont with 
a black hopelessness in his heart. 

His imagination added weight to the 
depression which was upon him. If this 
that he had seen was life, he told himself, 
the problem has no answer. There is no 
hope. What is one lifetime of it worth, 
that he should struggle to make it good 
or great? Yet he did struggle, and the 
struggle was a curse put upon him be- 
cause he lived, the curse of struggling 
forever to no purpose, to no end, but 
death. “I longed for the crashing, eternal 
darkness of a bullet.” 

It was a mood difficult for a young and 
happy mother to understand. Bessie 
London met her husband with their 
second baby in her arms, a daughter, 
born while he was in London. Now they 
were all together again, he returning 
successfully from his trip half around the 
world, she come safely through her 
months of weariness and pain alone. 
Surely they should be happy. 

But those months were between them. 
An inexpressible weariness and gloom 
had settled upon him, to lift only in 
sudden flashes of incomprehensible, im- 
personal anger or despair. She had done 
all that she could for him. She had kept 
his house, had given him two children, 
had troubled him not at all with the 
birth of the baby. Yet they had hardly 
begun to go out together again, now that 
she was able to go, when one day as they 


walked up the hills with a jolly group 
Jack stopped to look at a pig lying in the 
ditch beside the road, and cried in gen- 
uine agony, “God! I wish I were that 
pi ay 

He spoke of the period later, with his 
fondness for the striking phrase, as The 
Long Sickness. 

He sought refuge from his thoughts in 
vigorous exercise and in companionship. 
He fenced, he boxed, he went for ce 
long trips in a little sailboat, out across 
the wind-whipped waters of the bay and 
up the willow-fringed channels of the San 
Joaquin. And there was increasing 
stimulus in his friendship with the Eames 
and their niece, Charmian Kittredge. 

He found again in her his own lost zest 
for living. She never failed to give him a 
sense of new adventure. There were 
always vistas beyond, tantalizing vistas, 
in the glimpses she revealed of her mind 
and soul. She was ever fresk, ever novel, 
kindling him to eager response to her 
moods, sparkling, whimsical, tender- 
hearted, daring, humorous, gravely sweet. 

It was to her that he gave grateful 
praise, through many later years, for 
curing him of “The Long Sickness.” 

By degrees Jack London won back to 
something of his old spirit. He worked 
hard, as he had never ceased to work, 
finishing daily his thousand words of 
copy. "The Kempton-Wace letters had 
been finished, and were on the point of 
publication, although, as he wrote to 
Anna Strunsky, now in New York, “It 
is a good book, a big book—too good and 
too big to be popular.” 


Bu no. pressure of work, no small 
successes, quite silenced the question 
which beat eternally upon his brain. 
What was the use of it all! 

Suddenly he found himself famous. 
He had written a story which was better 
than he had known, “The Call of the 
Wild.” The Saturday Evening Post had 
— him seven hundred dollars for it; a 
arge price for a story in those days. He 
was delighted. But hardly had his pleas- 
ure in this begun to wane, when he re- 
ceived an offer of two thousand dollars 
for the book rights. This was incredible 
good fortune. 

He ran up the hill to Whitaker’s house, 
joyful, the letterin hishand. Twenty-seven 
hundred dollars for one story! They re- 
joiced together. They considered holding 
out foralarger sum, but decided against it, 
although Sterling was against selling the 
book rights at all. Jack was content. 
The offer had come from Macmillan; 
it meant a new connection with a great 
publishing house, more important to a 
young author than money. And two 
thousand dollars was a small fortune. 
The decision cost Jack London many 
thousands of dollars. 

For the book swept across the country 
like a prairie fire. Overnight everyone 
in America knew Jack London’s name, 
talked of “The Call of the Wild.” An 
English edition was rushed to the presses, 
and London critics joined the clamor 
of discussion and praise. A new American 
writer was taking the world by storm, 
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GMC trucks 
are built in all 
practical sizes, 
34-ton to 5-ton 
capacity — six 
sizes in all. 
Each sizebetter 
suited than any 
of the rest for a 
particular class 
of work. 





Overland by GMC Truck Train— 


Traffic tie-ups impose few restrictions on Signment has been dispatched by the surest 
shippers whose short hauls are handled by ™e€ans that engineering can supply. 

GMC Trucks. GMC Trucks are giants in mechanical 
strength—built oversize and overstrong in 
every vital part. Backed by this founda- 
tion in technical structure, working stamina 
is the logical outcome. 


While the demand for freight cars may grow 
beyond the supply, even though government 
control does relieve the situation with refer- 
ence to long hauls, the GMC Truck owner 
is independent of jams and slow freight, so . More power and more endurance than may 
ever be called for are built into every GMC 
Truck. It is the GMC way. 


Write Truck Headquarters for the right 
GMC Trucks for your requirements. 


far as short hauls are concerned. 


Tt is fortunate that GMC Truck building 
bas passed the point where experimenting 
with the fundamentals was necessary. GMC 
Trucks have reached the stage where the 


vital problems of the early manufacturer are GENE Motors TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the units of the Genera! Motors Corporation 


solved. PONTIAC, MICH. 
i » > } ’ / f i i Bos i 
When the shipper’s goods leave by GMC __ New York ale ee Ceinee 


Truck train he may feel confident the con- Distributors Most Everywhere (a94) 
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F you want a Garden Hose 
strong enough to stand the 
highest pressure— 


Tough enough to take the 
hard knocks— 
Light enough to be dragged about 


easily and with enough live rubber 
in it to last several years, buy 


YR20 
DEN HOSE 


The hose that can’t kink. 


No other moulded hose will give 
you the same kind of service. 

It is made 5%" with 34" connections 
in 25 or 50 ft. lengths, or your dealer 
can cut it for you any length you 
wish, because it is made in con- 


tinuous lengths of 250 and 500 feet. 
Your dealer has it. Ask him. 
Send a 3c stamp for our practical 


booklet,“* Making the Garden Grow.” 
You'll like it. Address Dept. 6. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
Cambridge Mass. 


Bare rr Eta a 


Sell Your Own Real Estate 


No matter where it is. Pay no fees or commis- 
sions. Sell quickly—and for cash—by using 
The Simplex Selling Plans. 5000 properties 
already sold by this efficient method. Send for 
valuable information FREE. 

Simplex Co., Dept. 38, 1123 Broadway, New York 
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CastillejaSchool forGirls 
Accredited by Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
Primary Departments. Send for illustrated catalogue 

Principal: Mary I. Lockey, A. B. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 








Adds years to the life of furniture 
and all fine cabinetwork. 
“Cleans as It Polishes’”’ 
25¢ to $3.00, At All Dealers. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO, 
Toronto London 








expressing the genius of the American 
people, strangely primitive and simple 
and crude, but strong with the brutal 
strength of a pioneer race. 

Jack London had written a best seller. 
Everyone who liked dogs bought it, 
everyone who enjoyed stories of Alaskan 
life, everyone who lived literature for its 
own sake. Newspaper reviewers gave 
it headlines; booksellers filled their win- 
dows with it; even the staid Nation 
devoted a column to the new prodigy. 

“His stories are vivid, concise, dra- 
matic, sometimes coarse, generally dis- 
agreeable, always cynical and reckless,” 
said the Nation. “They express a wild, 
elemental savagery which 1s_ positively 
thrilling. The tone of the whole will jar 
on many readers.” And the readers of the 
Nation bought “The Call of the Wild.” 

Meanwhile Jack London felt sprouting 
within him the seeds of that distrust of 
public praise, that cynical appraisal of 
fame, which were to grow in his mind 
until he died. Letters poured in upon him 
from magazines which had been refusing 
his work. They clamored for stories. 
He went through his files and sent them 
his accumulated manuscripts. Good 
stories, indifferent stories, the best of his 
work wrought slowly with an agony of 
effort, the rough and immature output 
of his earlier days, they were equally 
carried by his name. 

He had dreamed of a clean, noble fame, 
honestly won by artistic work, and he 
found himself carried by a wave of popu- 
larity to the height of success. 

He enjoyed success. But this was not 
the fame for which he had worked, this 
clamor of incoherent and undiscrimina- 
ting praise. Nor did he receive more 
gratefully the occasional comment of 
cool appraisal and criticism. 

He had tried, with all the skill and 
power at his command, to write in fiction 
the truth of a biological principle, rever- 
sion to type. He was hailed on the one 
hand as the author of the best dog story 
in English; on the other, he was patron- 
ized as a writer of great promise, whose 
work was strong, but crude. He despised 
the crowd which did not see what he had 
tried to do; he resented the advice of men 
who, themselves, had never done so well. 
Was it for this that he had educated him- 
self through wearying hours of midnight 
work, that he had written and re-written 
and revised through days of fatiguing toil? 

Now that he felt himself famous, he 
did not care greatly, after all. It seemed 
to him that he did not care greatly for 
anything that was his. Only he knew 
truly what farther, fairer dreams he had 
visioned. But suddenly. his distaste for 
the life he had made for himself, his 
weariness of things as they were, culmi- 
nated in action. 

Like a caged beast which has tried too 
long to be patient, he flung himself against 
the bars about him, and broke them. 
He wanted to be free. He wanted to be 


free again, and young again, and once 
more wandering around the world with a 
new and unknown future before him. 

Ruthlessly, abruptly, he told his wife 
that he wanted a divorce. He meant to 
be free. He would be free. Something 
in his heart stronger than any claim she 
could urge, stronger than his pity or his 
patience or his love for their children, 
stronger than himself, made him in- 
domitably determined. 

The Piedmont home was broken up. 
Bessie and the children moved to a house 
downtown. The struggle between her and 
ee continued. She did not want to let 

im go; she considered the demand a 
temporary madness on his part; she held, 
with her English tenacity, to the idea of 
the home, to her belief in the duty of 
parents to their children, to the stability 
of things as they were. 

They were tortured by the pain of the 
struggle. In the midst of it, ia sailed 
for Japan. The Russo-Japanese war was 
drawing correspondents from all parts of 
the world, and the San Francisco Examiner 
gladly sent Jack London. He landed at 

okio, rushed through to Korea, and was 
past the lines drawn. by’the military 
authorities and away on the trail of the 
little brown troops before he could be 
stopped. 


i was the Japanese who devised the 
modern method of handling war corre- 
spondents. They adopted the simple 
and inflexible rule of keeping them all in 
safety, far to the rear of the armies, and 
no nearer the news than their city editors 
at home. Jack London was riding alone, 
somewhere in the country along the Yalu 
river, but the other correspondents were 
neatly caught and held in Seoul, raging in 
their hotels and storming the offices of the 
implacable authorities. i 

omething was happening along the 
Yalu, but no one knew exactly what, 
except those same smiling and uncom- 
municative authorities. After many days, 
an order arrived from higher commands. 
The correspondents might select two of 
their number, who would ke allowed; 
under military escort, to approach the 
battle lines. The others shiek remain in 
Seoul, or return home. 

Some twenty correspondents held an 
indignation meeting and then an election. 
Jack London was one of the men chosen 
to get the news. Next day, unwontedly 
silent and almost surly, he returned to 
Seoul. He heard the report of the meet- 
ing. He said briefly that he was obliged, 
but they could pick another man. He 
was going home. 

He made his way as rapidly as possible 
to Tokio, and sailed on the first steamer. 
Word of his return had preceded him. 
He was met at the dock by a lawyer’s 
clerk, who served him with the papers 
in Bessie’s divorce suit. 

The decree was granted, and a year later 
he married Charmian Kittredge. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Firestone Giant Truck Tires Zet 
through snow, mud and over ice 


HIS Giant Tire with the grooves is the equipment that 
will keep your big, trucks Soin, through the worst con- 
ditions that winter can bring. The “trenches” or grooves 
in this great bulk of active rubber ive positive traction on 
any road. Snow drifts, mud holes, sleet, all are conquered 
as never before. kidding, prevented, savin? accidents 
and delays. No “spinnin3” of wheels to waste gasoline. 


This construction, exclusively Firestone, solves the “trac- 
tion wave’ " problem, too.! The ibber, displaced under 
heavy loads, spreads into the grooves. The traction wave 
doesn’t work down through the tire, developing, internal 
heat and workin3, loose at the base, as in ordinary tires. 
Made in sizes up to 14 inches wide, it puts all the rubber necessary for 
heaviest trucking directly under the load at all times, regardless of 
irregularities in the road. This even distribution ofall the strain on all 
the rubber all the time means longer life to truck and longer life to tires. 


Investigate. The records ar2 surprisin3. You are entitled t> 
know how much money these tires are savin}, for truck operators 
in truck repair, fuel consuinption and tire cost. The Firestone 
line of truck tires is complete, a tire for every load, road and 
condition of service. Call in a Firestone man for consultation, 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO, 
Akror, Mhio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


HE prime essential of emergency 
equipment is dependability. 





And the essentials of dependability are 
efficiency and durability. 


The gasoline motor can only beas efficient 
as its spark plugs—not one whit more so. 


When you think of the high efficiency of 
the millions of motors in constant use, and 
realize that an overwhelming majority of 
all American motors are equipped with 
Champion Spark Plugs, you gain a realiza- 
tion of what we mean by dependability. 


You never know what moment your 
motor may have to be relied upon for 
emergency service. 


See that your spark plugs are dependable 
—see that the name ‘“‘Champion’’ is on the 
porcelain, not merely on the box. 


Champion Regular 
¥ inch, %-18 


Price $1.00 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Office: Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 





1. Alice. Blue 
Elephant 


(Continued from page 20) 


His jaw dropped. He had been racing 
with the best known “Speed Cop” west 
of Chicago. 

Well, there was no use crying over spilt 
milk, so promising to rejoin the party as 
soon as he had “bailed” himself out, he 
drove to the Hall of Justice. 

The officer entered the charge on the 
book and Mr. Popham inquired of the 
Sergeant in charge as to how much “bail” 
was required. “Night court’s in session 
upstairs,” he was informed. “The Judge 
will fix your ‘bail.’ ” So accompanied by 
the officer he went upstairs. 

In a few minutes he was standin 
before ood ‘‘What’s the charge? 
he inquired of the officer. ‘Violation of 
Ordinance No. 1857. Speeding,” was the 
answer. 

“What’s his car, Bill?” he queried. 

“‘Twinplex twelve,” he Teplied. 

The Judge looked at Mr. Popham. 
“Where do you reside?” he asked. Upon 
being informed that Mr. Popham’s 
domicile was in Burlingame, he said 


. “Fifty dollars cash bail or qualified bond 


for one hundred.” 

The next case was called and Mr. Pop- 
ham stood aghast. He had only a twenty 
dollar piece upon him and knew of no one 
upon whom to call for quick assistance at 
that hour. 

He took the gold piece in his hand hop- 
ing by explanation to secure the reduction 
of his “‘bail’’ to that figure, and was about 
to address the judge when a white faced, 
slenderly built young man who unques- 
tionably was of the night life, sidled up to 
him and inquired if he wished a “bond.” 

This individual belonged to that part 
of the underworld known as “hangers on” 
or “court mice,” who mainly exist on 
crumbs dropped by the crooks and 
“grafters.” He was known to the police 
as ee the Fish,” his title on 
based on his ability to drink huge quan- 
tities of liquid refreshment. 

r. Popham was immediately in- 
terested—he did wish a “bond”—his 
wife was at the theater waiting for him 
and he must get out at once. 

“Gim’me th’ stuff,” said the youth, and 
taking the “twenty” from Mr. Popham’s 
unresisting fingers, “The Fish” darted 
through the swinging doors into the 
hallway. 

Mr. Popham gasped—it was done so 
quickly—he started to follow when he 
was stopped by the gruff “Where you 
going?” of the bailiff 

However his alarm was needless, for 
“The Fish” quickly returned with a slick, 
well-fed looking individual whom he 
stated was Mr. “Izzy” Harris. 

Mr. Harris, whose station in life was 
given in the city directory as “capitalist,” 
was known to the police authorities as a 
professional bondsman. His occupation 
was qualifying on bonds for the unfor- 
tunates haled before the Night Courts 
who were unable to deposit the necessary 
cash bail to secure temporary freedom. 
This was not from benevolence on his 
part but for various monetary consider- 
ations and he waxed fat on the proceeds. 
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Mr. Harris promptly agreed to go Mr. 
Popham’s bond for appearance at 10:00 
the next morning, and the necessary 
formalities being complied with he was 
soon free and rejoined his party at the 
theater. 

He was very thoughtful and quiet on 
the way home and confined his attention 
strictly to his driving. 

The following morning shortly after his 
arrival at the office, Mr. Popham was 
startled to see “Jimmie, the Fish” step 
up to the counter followed by a rather 
bibulous looking individual, a “‘Shyster,” 
whom he introduced as Mr. Nickelsohn, 
the lawyer. 

“The Fish” stated that it was necessary 
for Mr. Popham to be properly represen- 
ted at the “trial,” and wished him to 
secure the services of a good attorney, 
rather than trust his case to some 
stranger, who, as he put it, would “string” 
him along, for every cent he could make 
out of him. 

He had not thought of employing a 
lawyer, but his experience the night 
ety sag had shaken his ideas as to courts; 

esides Mr. Popham was rapidly losing 
his perspective as to money values. He 
employed the lawyer for an agreed fee of 
$25 to take his case in the police court. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Nickelsohn, “if 
you happen to lose in the lower court— 
no, I don’t mean that there’s a chance of 
it,” he explained as Mr. Popham looked 
at him with apprehension, “but it always 
should be understood, when a fee is 
given, just what services are to be ren- 
dered.” 

Mr. Popham looked at his watch; it 
was almost court time. 

“Tut! Tut!’ said Mr. Nickelsohn, 
“your case won’t come up today. You 
won’t have to appear until I tell you. 
I will have the case postponed for ten 
days!” With that he shook hands in a 
friendly way and departed with his 
companion. 

Ordinarily the procedure of Mr. Nickel- 
sohn, in putting the case off, would have 
no bearing on the result of the trial—but 
in this case he had made a grave tactical 
error. 

On the evening of the ninth day, a 
“jitney” ran into and fatally injured an 
aged woman, who was waiting for a street 
car at Tenth and Market streets. The 
driver fled in his car and the police were 
unable to discover him. 

The morning Cail featured the accident 
on the front page, Helen Hale, the best 
sob artist in the city, going into details 
with a heart throb that started tears over 
many a breakfast table. 

On the editorial page the paper deman- 
ded the suppression of the “speeders,” 
and called upon the courts to enforce the 
law. 

Mr. Popham read the paper on his way 
up on the train and it was with quaking 
heart that he awaited Mr. Nickelsohn on 
the steps of the court house. 

On the other hand, Mr. Nickelsohn did 
not see the paper. 

Having spent the evening before a bar 
of polished mahogany, he overslept and 
hed daly time to swallow a cup of calles 
on his way to court. 

It was in blissful ignorance of the net 
closing around his client, that he entered 
the court room with Mr. Popham, and 
seated himself at the table inside the rail 
reserved for attorneys. 
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The New Machine That 
Makes Sewing Easy 


Thousands of women are today making their 
own and their children’s clothes on this modern 
sewing machine—and making 
them in less time and with less 
trouble than ever before. 


A little electric motor does the 
hard work—runs the machine 
fast or slow at a pressure of the 
foot on the control pedal. When 
the job is finished, the 


Western Electric 
Portable Sewing Machine 


can be put away on the closet 
shelf—for the complete machine, 
motor and all, is no larger than 
a typewriter. It can be carried 
to the work, from room to room, 
upstairs or down. 







































The price is less than 
most any of the well-known 
makes of pedal-power ma- 
chines and it will do work 
of the same high quality. 


If your lighting company or 
electrical dealer cannot show 
you this new kind of sewing 
machine, write to the nearest 


office for Booklet No. 2-AJ 
WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


San Francisco 
Houses in all Principal Cities 


cots $39.50 


ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me 
Booklet No2-AJ, de- 
scribing your portable electric 
sewing machine. 


Name 








Address___ 
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Se wT ~~ 
T ISN'T NECESSARY. Hassler Shock Absorbers 
on your Ford will make ‘‘rough spots’’ feel almost 


as smooth as an even stretch of road. Their gentle, 
absorbs every jolt and jar. 


For 
PATENTED Ford 


Shock Absorber <2rs 


Hassler Shock Absorbers make your Ford ride as easily 
asa $2,000 car. They increase tire mileage 20 to 100 
percent, save gasoline, cut your up-keep bills one-third, 
and increase the resale value of your car. 300,000 Ford 
Owners recognize their economic necessity. 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Write today for Free Trial Blank and we will 
have a set of Hassiers put on your Ford without a 
cent of expense to you. Try them 10 days. Then, 
if you are willing te do without 
them, they will on off 
without charge. Don’t ride with- 
out Hasslers simply because 
someone discourages you from 
trying them. Accept this offer 
and see for yourself, Over 
300,000 sets in use. Write 
today—NOW. 


7 ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ine. 


























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Far'Re ee od 
or estoring 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
4 60c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
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Talcum Powder 










So Refreshing 


You will enjoy its 


True Rose Fragrance 
Trial Offer—Send 20c for an attractive Week- 
End Package containing four Jap Rose miniat- 
ures—one each of Talcum Powder, Soap, Col 
Cream and Toilet Water. 

James S. Kirk & Co., 674 E. Austin Ave., Chicago 



























The cases were being rapidly disposed 
of, and presently his case was called: 

“John Popham—violating Ordinance 
No. 1857—W. F. Milligan, officer arrest- 
ing,” read the clerk. 

The courtroom came to attention, 
Judge Murphy was up for reélection, and 
the editorial in the Call was fairly blister- 
ing in the terms with which it referred to 
the duty of the police judges in “speed- 
ing’”’ cases. 

Officer Milligan took the stand—he 
related how Mr. Popham came up from 
Burlingame in his twelve-cylinder ‘““Twin- 
pe and sailed over the top of Mission 

ill “like an aeroplane,” as he expressed it. 


“é 


How fast was he going?” inquired the 
Judge. 

“Your Honor,” replied Mr. Milligan, 
“IT saw him coming and speeded up 
myself. The speedometer of my little 
old ‘jitney’ was clicking thirty-eight 
miles when he passed—going so fast I 
could hardly catch his number. That 
‘bird’ was going fifty miles an hour.” 
Officer Milligan stepped down. 

The judge turned to Mr. Popham. 
“What have you to say?” he queried. 

Instantly Mr. Nickelsohn, who had 
drowsed away for a moment, was on his 
feet. “We object!” he ejaculated. The 
judge looked at Lawyer Nickelsohn in 
amazement; he had 8 eee directly into 
his hand. 

“Very well!” he replied, “put on your 
witnesses.” 

Mr. Nickelsohn had none to offer and 
then Judge Murphy stood up—the sup- 
port of the Call would be valuable to him 
in the coming campaign. “Before passing 
judgment on this case,” he said, “I wish 
to state the proposition of this court in 
regard to ‘speeders.’” 

The reporters present were taking 
down his words as ie spoke. 

It was a golden opportunity for him 
and he spoke at length. 

He condemned the offense in bitter 
terms [and scathingly denounced the 
offenders. 

As he progressed in his address, Mr. 
Popham almost fainted. Chill fear 
gripped his heart, and when the judge 
announced that henceforth no one haled 
into his court on that complaint would go 
free, his misery knew no bounds. 

The judge ended by fining Mr. Pop- 
ham $100, in default of which he was to 
spend one hundred days in the county 
jail. 
Mr. Nickelsohn gave notice of appeal 
and turned to his client. Not understand- 
ing the occasion of Judge pg: wed change 
of attitude, the sentence had been a shock 
to him. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that Murphy 
had it in for you?” he demanded. 

Mr. Popham did not reply; he was 
thinking of the one hundred dollars—he 
had never heard of a fine for “speeding” 
which exceeded $20, and had experienced 
difficulty in getting that amount together 
to bring with him. 

It was at this moment that “Izzy” 
Harris, who was in the courtroom to have 
his “bond” checked off, stepped up and 
sympathized with him over the severity 
of the sentence, which he denounced as 
an “outrage.” 

Observing Mr. Popham’s distrait man- 
ner, he suggested that if he were a little 
pressed for money, he would be pleased to 
render him financial assistance. 


Truly Mr. Harris was a friend in need. 
He at once drew out some blanks from 
his pocket and filling in the amounts, 
requested Mr. Popham to sign them. 
hey consisted of three promissory 
notes for $40 each, payable thirty, sixty 
and ninety days after date. In exchange 
for them he would advance the $100 fine. 
It was usury—it was a holdup—but 
Mr. Popham simply had to have the 
money—he signed the notes and left the 
courtroom with Mr. Harris, a free man 


in. 
“Say,” he asked of that gentleman, 
“how about that $20?” 

“What’s that?” ejaculated Mr. Harris. 

“Why, the money I gave ‘Jimmie, the 
Fish’ the night you went on my ‘bond’. 
I want that back.” 

“What’s the matter with you?” replied 
Izzy. ‘(‘The Fish’ gave me $5 to go on 
your ‘bond;’ if he got any more he’s 
“‘gypped’ you,” and he hurried on his 
“i looking for ‘The Fish.” 

e had ae the $5 with him for com- 


mission. He was going to get a divvy 


on the other fifteen. 


VII 





‘Great king!’ said he, ‘have pity on me, 
Before my name is mud. 
Take back your elephant, sire, I beg. 
He’s too rich for my blood.’ ” 


HE “‘Twinplex” rested in the garage 
for some time after Mr. Popham’s 
last experience. 

He was a changed man, his financial 
obligations were beginning to mature and 
he was utterly at sea as to how to meet 
them. 

The worry was growing upon him; he 
began to fear a nervous breakdown. 

One evening he felt thatit would do him 
good to visit his lodge, it being the meet- 
ing night, and accordingly drove over to 
San Mateo in his car. 

Something of the old feeling came over 
him as he left his car standing among the 
machines of his fellow members, for it was 
certainly a thing of beauty, and_ his 


‘friends inspected it admiringly, praising 


its perfect lines and graceful appearance. 

It proved a good thing for him to visit 
his lodge, the seclusion and peace of the 
“Chapter” produced a restful feeling he 
had not known for weeks. 

He stayed after the meeting renewing 
his old acquaintances, and left promising 
to be more regular in his attendance. 

As he stepped out on the sidewalk his 
heart almost stopped— 

The car was gone! 

He looked up and down the street, but 
there was no sign of it. 

Rushing back to the lodge room he 
apprised the little group remaining of his 
loss. He was advised to report it at once 
to the police and he hurried to the city 
hall. 

Fortunately the Chief, who had been 
attending a meeting of the town council, 
was in his office. 

“Why, don’t worry,” said the Chief. 
“We'll get it back for you. A big car 
like the “Twinplex’ is easily traced, and 
besides you must have it insured.” 
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need. Mr. Popham in choking voice told him 

ks from that his policy did not cover against 

nounts, theft—that he had cut out the “Theft 

hem. Clause” to save $10. 

nissory The Chief who was of a very sympa- 

y, sixty thetic nature, immediately went into 

change action. 

90 fine. P He called * the city and page 

o~ be epartment. In turn he rang up Red- 

gyre wood City and Palo Alto, but those 

left the offices were closed at that late hour. 

e man He caught the department at San 
Jose, however, and put the police machin- 

leman, ery in that district in operation. 

“Now, you go home, and forget about 

Harris. it,” he said, “and in the morning—” he 

lie, the searched in his desk and brought forth a 

‘bond’. card, “you go to these people and circu- 
larize a reward for the recovery of the 

replied car.” 

Fo on Mr. Popham acted on his advice and 

re he’s in the morning visited the publicity con- 

on his cern. When he left he had authorized 
- aa a pod a reward of $100 for 

rr com- information leading to the recovery of pe eek! 

‘ey the machine. : j <a ee 

The vane was to be distributed to | [}\\j\i\i brio sa 

two thousand auto garages, repair shops, erp | ae i 
sheriffs and police com and in printing cll) NN i i Sle 5 
and mailing cost Mr. Popham $30, to MUM iM xf 
which was added the postage amounting ie if] dll || Se 


to $40. A uns niA AILSA 
Then followed days of anxious waiting. 
He had almost given up in despair, £ iP 
when, one morning, he received a tele- — 
phone call from his wife. 


saat A letter had just been received from a to porch furnishings—Sa ve the 


constable at Mountain View stating that 




































































al he had located the ““Twinplex” and would 
he come at once. cost of new! 
uate wan, ee oe Get the spirit of spring-freshness and brighten with Acme Quality 
deserted barn on the marshes near the Paints and Finishes: porch chairs, benches, screens, jardiniere stands, 
nancial bay.” porch floors, the croquet set, garden implements, lawn mower, wheel- 
ire and They were soon there. barrow, flower boxes, trellis and the many other outdoor articles on 
o meet “Is that your car?” inquired the con- | which weather has had or will have its effect. Your interest and efforts 
stable, as he threw open the door. willadd greatly to the appearance of your place—and reduce expense! 
im; he Mr. Popham looked at the dent in the | A : 5 ue é : : Lk 
ny eile te eee, | cme Quality Paints and Finishes win their way in every well-kept 
do him “Then I get the reward?” continued | home. } They are indispensable in adding years to the life of all sorts 
» meet- the officer, taking the circular from his | of furniture; to the appearance of floors; the decoration of rooms, etc. 
ver to pocket. In fact, for every surface that can be painted, enameled, stained or 
Mr. Popham nodded his head feebly. finished, there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 
— He satan The “Twinplex” was Your achievements, and economies, all over the house with Acme 
ns the ° gy gS Girma aap ee Quality Paints and Finishes will give you intense delight. Your 
ud ‘his graph pole—ah, no—but the thieves in interest will be additionally keen if you’ll send for our two helpful 
raising the security of the abandoned building books. ‘“‘Acme Quality Painting Guide Book.’’ which instantly 
arance. had stripped it of every removable part. answers any paintiny or finishing question you may ask, and Home 
10 Visit The radiator was gone and so were the Decorating,’’ which offers so many happy suggestions. Mailed to 
of a — hoe the pre were gaps where you on request without charge. 
i ormerly had rested the magneto, genera- “a 
<A tor nis | starter—even he oak plugs ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
newing were missing. Department G, Detroit, Michigan 
mising Mr. Popham was completely crushed. Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 
7 He was heartbroken. Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth Los Angeles 
alk his Dallas Topeka Lincoln Spokane Portland 
The following morning weary in spirit 
suk tithe aekinn Benth, a Suited the CME QUAL ITY 
et, but i of a Sansa and stated A 
is needs to the salesman. 
om he That oy was not pe cg to AY, PAINTS & FINISHES 
, is any extent; his business was selling cars, ° 
Sil _ we ser Spar ay 8 Have an Acme Quality Shelf 
os aiky “The tires will cost $280, radiator $100, For the many“ touching- I — ture; Acme Quality 
magneto $150, generator $87, starter up” jobs about the house, = f phsinel \ White Enamel for iron 
1 been $110,” he told Mr. Popham. “Of course, keep always on hand at (=) i if ) fa bedsteads, furniture, 
ouncil, I haven’t seen the car, bot it will probably least a can each of Acme Sa a /\ | a) woodwork and similar 
cost between $1,200 and $2,000 to put it Quality Varnotile, a = See wwe, 7 surfaces, and a quart 
Chief. back in condition.” varnish for floors, ep? Of Acme Quality — 
ig car “Why don’t you lh te ws Hommes,” woodwork and furni- near DAVE AN Pa a a Paint of the right color. 
d, and he continued, “‘and buy a new one. 








Mr. Popham inquired as to Mr. 
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“Over the Top” 


The boys “over there” cannot win unless 
we at home back them up with efficiency 
and economy in every activity in which 
we are engaged. 


The National Government cannot raise 
the enormous sums necessary to carry on 
the war unless production, transportation and 
distribution—sales—are speeded up to the 
topmost limit. We all must go “over the 
top.” 


QUAKER TIRES 
5000 MILES 


The automobile business—the third largest of 
all industries—must continue to prosper and ex- 
pand. But rigid economy in the use of gasoline, 
oils, tires, etc. must be effected. In short, 
maximum mileage at minimum cost must be 
secured. 


Quaker Tires reduce mileage cost. The 5000- 
mile adjustment guarantee offers you 43% more 
for your money than a 3500-mile adjustment. 
If there is no Quaker Tire dealer in your 
locality, write to the factory or one of the 
branches. 


Adjustment 
Guarantee 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
629 Market St. 


NEW YORK 
53 Murray St. 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood St. 


CHICAGO 
182 W. Lake St. 














Wdeal for camp, home, fawn, porch, roof, automobile, yacht or motor boat 


A REAL BED—not a makeshift. Can be set up in a 
s minute or two and as quickly taken down. Folds like an 
umbrella and can easily be carried in hand or trunk. Soft, 

"| springy andcomfortable. Thetrestleworkconstruction takes 
"| up all slack—prevents sagging. Readily adjusts itself to all 
uneven surfaces, Stands high off ground, a protection against 
dampness. Large and strong—will sustain over 800 pounds, 
H Will not tip. Nothing to get out of order. Made of best 
quality canvas, hard-wood and new process rust-proof iron. 

At Tent, Awning and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
If not at your dealers’ we will forward on receipt of price. 
Descriptive booklet sent upon request. 


4 Telescope Cot Bed Co. - 536 East 79th St., New York 
7 Pacific Coast Representative; PML. B. BEKEART CO., 717 Market St., Sen Francisco 























see the flaring “L.” 


Hommes, and securing his address called 
on him. 

Yes, he would look at the car; it was 
some distance to Mountain View, but 
he would return by five o'clock. 

Promptly after office hours, Mr. 
Popham repaired to the wrecking shop 
of Mtr. H 


ommes. 

“It’s a pretty bad mess,” stated that 
Pp 

gentleman. “I don’t know whether. I 


want to tackle it or not.” 

“You see the car isn’t ‘standard.’ You 
have to go to the “I'winplex’ people for 
the whole business, and they are a bunch 
of ‘sharks’ and ’ll hold me up for every 
cent they can.” 


At seven o’clock that evening Mr. 
Hommes with a helper and a towing 
outfit was on the “highway” bound south 
to Mountain View. 

On a late “local,” Mr. Popham, again 
himself, was going home to a delayed 
supper—in his pocket was a check for 


$750. : 
The “elephant” was off his hands. 


“You think, no doubt, you’ve all found out, 

That the moral of this sad song 

Is ‘be content,’ tho’ you haven’t a cent; 
But that’s where you are wrong. 

For the moral is, to know your biz, 
And when pie is passed by Fate, 

Not to trouble invite, by taking a bite 
You cannot mas-ti-cate.” 


“Zep Strafing 


(Continued from page 31) 


at a rate no slower than sixty miles an 
hour. I peer below me at the mocking 
darkness. Something is following! Swiftly 
I whirl—it is only the uncanny form of my 
own fuselage. 

Away off to the right a shaft of light 
like a silver pencil cuts up through the 
sky! Now another! Another! Still more. 
Some wave back and forth, others hold 
their shafts steady, like colossal marble 
columns joining the sky with the black 
earth. The shafts concentrate in one 
spot. For a few seconds only, another 
silver pencil appears, parallel to the rest 
of the lights. Little } sa of red light, 
then, like matches being lit in the dis- 
tance, appear—they have spotted a 
Zeppelin with the searchlights down 
below and are shelling it. Shall I fly in 
that direction? No. My orders are to 

roceed on my course, 2nd I hold true. 
poser by luck, run square upon a second 
Zep. Far below me now several lurid 
flashes flare and disappear. I cannot hear 
the reports, but I know that bombs have 
been dropped from the shelled German 
craft and that they have struck down 
below. I keep on through the blackness. 
Then suddenly the lights are gone. The 
firing ceases. The raider disappears. 
My hour is up. I turn on back. 

fis flown for an hour and forty-five 
minutes now. Anxiously I strain to see 
the aerodrome night marks, but beneath 
and before me is only darkness. I have 
flown now, another ten minutes. I 
should have sighted the aerodrome flares 
five minutes since. Where have they 
gone? The night flyer’s fear of a lost 
landing place comes to me as I strain to 
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My heart beats fast and I see a dirty, 
milky substance begin to crawl across the 
black earth in spots—the dreaded ground 
mist is like drawing a wet blanket over 
my eyes. It means crashing into the 
side of a house or a hill if the gas flares 
fail to show—I even think of releasing my 
bombs. That will increase my chance of 
safety, although it may by the same 
chance kill a few persons on the ground. 
But no, the risk must be mine alone! 

Ten thousand feet my barograph reads. 
A faint orange glow is blanketed on the 
mist, which grows now fainter and now 
lighter, as the mist thins for a second, 
and then disappears again entirely. It is 
enough, though, to give me my bearings— 
the orange comes aa the flying field’s 
flares. At last my journey is coming to 
safety. I throttle my engine and glide 
down in long swinging spirals. Just above 
it the milky mist seems as solid as ground. 

I plunge down into it, and am envel- 
oped in a vapory, soft covering. Sud- 
denly the flares on the aerodrome glare 
up tight and clear only five hundred 
feet below—the mist is passed and there 
is real ground waiting for me. Relieved, 
the earth seems suddenly to be my world 
again. 

Slowly I manceuver my machine to- 
ward land. Nearer and nearer the flares 
rush at me. I am over the end one now. 
[ decrease my glide, flattening out to the 
earth; my machine lightly touches, runs 
smoothly along and then stops. 

Stiffly 1 extricate myself from the seat. 
A few silent handclasps are my best 
greeting; my first thought the telephone 
and my report. 

“Lieutenant Brandon has_ brought 
down the Z-15 over the Thames estuary,” 
comes a voice on the war office wire. 
“A good night’s work. The Zeps have not 
passed this night.” 


This is Mr. Rader’s third article on 
the actual experiences of an American 
war aviator abroad. Other articles in 
this timely series will appear in early 
issues.—THE EpIToRs. 


The Home in 
the West 


(Continued from page 50) 


joy, to every beholder. It is in vain that 
the owner seeks to escape responsibility 
in the immediate surroundings of the resi- 
dence. If he has builded generously he 
must garden generously, or the whole will 
appear impoverished, insufficient, and 
even inhospitable. 

A noted and observant globe-trotter 
truly stated that the outward appearance 
of a home is an index to the character of 
the inhabitants, that he hesitated to stop 
and ask for a drink of water where ex- 
ternal appearances were not inviting and 
he had noticed, in all countries, that even 
the dogs were more cross about an un- 
attractive home. Good gardening is an 
evidence of good taste and good breeding 
and where such is found one is sure to find 
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FARM POWDERS 


TUMPING — AGRICULTURAL 







For more than 50 years Giant Powders have cut the 
cost of western blasting. In all this time they have 
been constantly improved and adapted to western 
conditions by a western company. Naturally they 
make western land clearing easier, faster and cheaper. 


Giant Farm Powders—Giant and Eureka Stumping 
—go farther than ordinary dynamites. Farmers and 
orchardists find that they can do more and better 
work at less cost with Giant Powders. Hundreds 
write us that Giant brands ‘‘save money’’—‘“‘give 
better results’’—‘“‘have wider breaking power’— 
“shoot the roots’’—and ‘‘are always uniform in 
strength and action.’’ 


Giant service covers the West. No matter what 
kind of blasting you have to do, Giant will help you 
do it cheaper and better. Bring your blasting prob- 
lems to our nearest distributor or write direct to The 
Giant Powder Co., Con., San Francisco. No job 
is too large, too small or too far away to get the best 
attention of our experts. 


Caution: Be sure you get the genuine Giant Powders, the 
product of the manufacturers who originated the name. Look 
for the Giant trade-mark. It is your only sure protection 
against imitations. 









Send coupon (or postal mentioning this paper) for the big free 
book ‘‘Better Farming.*’ It tells you scores of money- 
saving ways of doing farm jobs. Write for this gold mine of 
information today. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 
**Everything for Blasting’’ 
Home Office: San Francisco 


Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 
ERR RRR REE | 
MARK AND MAIL THIS FREE BOOK COUPON 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., 232 First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
Send me 52-page illustrated booklet, ‘““Better Farming.'’ 1 am especially interested in 
(please check) 
0 Stump Blasting 
D Boulder Blasting 


D Subsoil Blasting 
0D Road Making 


0 Ditch Blasting 
0 Tree Bed Blasting 


Name Address 
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As Kipling says, ‘Gardens are not made by singing, ‘Oh, How 
Beautiful,’ and sitting in the shade.” 

Knowledge and well-directed energy are necessary to realize the 
fulfillment of your heart's desire. There is a lot of keen pleasure in 
planning and planting home g B iful g 
enhance property values, but they add to the joy of living. 

You will be interested in our semi-centennial descriptive 128 page 
Catalog. It is profusely ill ted and tai 
practical value to both the landscape architect and amateur gar- 
dener—it is sent free. 


fornia Nursery Co. 
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dens not only 





much that is of 





s, California. 


and tastes of all may find ample satis- - 
faction. 

It is now possible, not only to produce 
garden landscapes that at the outset 
harmonize with large and stately homes 
and give the whole an air of age and finish, 
but to provide forest backgrounds that 
in a few years appear mellowed by the 
hand of time through the lapse of a half- 
century. Fortunate indeed is he who can 
and will so provide that house and grounds 
appear to have grown aged together, and 
thus may enjoy all the charms common 
to fine estates and ancestral halls that so 
enrapture the traveler in foreign lands. 

Stately cedars from the Himalayas, 
by planting in large size, will in our 
favored clime attain in ten years a size 
equalled in England and Europe only 
after a half-century of growth and stu- 
dious care; and beautiful as are these 
trees in their native land, the discriminat- 











in Your Own Yard 

Buy guaranteed seed direct from 

famous Busch Gardens. Only ex- 

. clusive and uncommon varieties. 

R'S Send 40 cents for packet of 

DEMOCRACY POPPY seed. n 

ST evolution in rosy-lavender of the 
beloved CALIFORNIA POPPY. 

B.G.FRASER, Pasadena, California 


FLOWERSEED (Designer and resident super- 


intendent of Busch Gardens). 
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for the home 
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from coast to coast. 
25c 35c¢ 50c 
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culture and refinement, for the love of the 
beautiful in nature is ennobling and ele- 
vating. 

Therefore, in planting about fine build- 
ings one must be generous in both quality 
and quantity, and in quantity not alone 
in numbers, but in size of material used. 
One cannot match stately columns with 
any but plants of stately size and form. 
Small groups of small subjects must not 
be allowed to dwarf magnificent piles of 
architecture—they must be equally effect- 
ive and satisfying. Stately trees, digni- 
fied groups, and generous masses must 
abound, and luckily California, of all 
states, is enabled to furnish fitting finish 
to the most elaborate architecture, for 
we have the luxuriance of plant life from 
all lands to draw upon in the embellish- 
ment of our grounds. It is only within the 
few years just passed that we have 
learned the value of large plants and 
their immediate and satisfying effects. 
In years gone by dealers were too cau- 
tious about overstocking, with the 
result that large demands and_ short 
supply precluded the possibility of 
appropriate planting about pretentious 
residences. Today we have plant nur- 
series of such broad acres and stable and 
sufficient capitalization that the wishes 


ing horticulturist has selected and per- 
petuated forms still more attractive, so 
that if one notes in a catalogue the name 
of the giant deodar, Cedrus deodora, fol- 
lowed by the varietal. names verticillata 
glauca, he may know that the grower has 
made two distinctive improvements upon 
the original type. Among all trees that 
inhabit the earth none so strongly appeals 
to the present writer for use in large gar- 
dens and in generous quantities as the 
true cedars, back of which, in heavy for- 
mation, should stand a forest background 
of dark and somber pines. As skirmishers 
and explorers are thrust forward in lighter 
array from the massed army, so should 
smaller groups and few in numbers appear 
more in the foreground, gradually thinning 
out until stately single trees of araucaria, 
fir, spruce, Japan cedar, sequoias, yews, 
etc., complete the frame and setting, while 
lowly shrubs in generous clumps woo the 
eye down to a contemplation of the lovely 
carpet of greensward at one’s feet. This, 
then, is the picture you should build upon 
the ground at your command, and if you 
have wrought skilfully you shall find the 
landscape artist with his brush, the photog- 
rapher with his camera and the visitor of 
taste will one and all come again and again 
to pay tribute to a picture without flaw or 
blemish, the truly ‘Garden Beautiful.” 
Ernest BRAuNTON.: 





The Marines Tell It Themselves 


(Continued from page 45) 


once of the New York Giants, cap- 
tained the team entitled the “Saints.” 
“Duggie”’ skippered the “‘Sinners.””, What 
was the result has escaped our memory, 
but the important point is that the 
marines arranged the whole thing and 
roped in a substantial number of recruits. 

These wary warriors of the waves are 
not unmindful of the subtler modes of 
obtaining the ear of the public. This was 
demonstrated at a dinner given by 
Mrs. Douglas Crane, the well-known 
dancer, at the Cliff House, near the 
Golden Gate. Among the guests were 
Peter B. Kyne, popular novelist, and 
Sergeant Hornbustel of the marines. 
At the psychological moment the 
sergeant said: “I suppose, sir, you could 
not insert a friendly word for the 
marines in your next book. We are in 





the front row in most of America’s scraps, 
and want the sort of man to whom that 
fact will appeal.” 

“You bet your life I willl’ said Kyne, 
who is a oosd-clities himself, having seen 
active service in the Philippines, and can 
tell another at first glance. 

He kept his word in “Cappy Ricks.” 
The hero asks advice regarding enlist- 
ment. He is told to join the marines if 
seeking action. A Brigadier-General 
could not have put it more pat. 

The newspaper field was by no means 
neglected by the marines in their fren- 
zied campaign in the West. If an edition 
of any metropolitan daily has gone to 
press since the war began minus all 
reference to the marines, local represen- 
tatives of the corps have regarded the 
incident as a blot on their reputation. 
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The city editor of the San Francisco 
Call describes in “The Recruiters’ Bulle- 
tin” the ways of the modern marine 
with the newspaper staff. Hear him: 

“Publicity pests. Press agents without 
consciences. Destroyers of the city 
editor’s most valuable moments. Men 
who would hold an edition up fifteen 
minutes to put across a four-line item 
about the marine corps. It does no 
ge to order them out. They won’t go. 

t wouldn’t do to try and throw them out. 
They are too big. They are leeches that 
hang on to a newspaper office to suck the 
blood of the live news column. And they 
get away with it.’ 


TH potency of the poster is not lost 
upon this up-to-date firm of fighters. 
Wherever an appeal, large or small, can 
be tack-hammered, the pictorial liter- 
ature of the marines is to be descried 
with almost audible type. The designs 
are by the leading artists of America. 


“FIRST TO FIGHT FOR FRANCE, FOR 

FREEDOM—THE MARINES—FOR ACTION 

ON LAND OR SEA OR IN THE AIR, JOIN 

THE MARINES. —“PREMIERS AU FEU 

MEANS IN FRENCH FIRST TO FIGHT— 
IN ENGLISH—U. S. MARINES.” 


Short, heart-shaking sentences are these 
slogans, and they show that the soldiers 
of the sea of the western hemisphere are 
better psychologists than the general 
German staff. The marines do not 
attribute cowardice to American manhood. 
To quote Major Rutledge Lowndes, in 
charge of recruiting for the territory 
west of the Mississippi: ‘““We recommend 
our brand of honor, virtue and patriotism. 
It seems to satisfy our clients, to judge by 
the large percentage of re-enlistments 
in the corps. When the truth is glorious, 
it cannot be stated too often. But we will 
not tolerate misrepresentation. If a 
sergeant were caught saying what is not 
true in order to induce men to join, he 
would be deprived of his work and there 
is little doubt would lose his stripes. 
During a couple of centuries of recruiting 
a non-commissioned officer of the marines 
has never been reported for lying. The 
facts are eloquent enough. The marines 
have been in the forefront of every fight 
from the beginning. Today they are 
‘somewhere in France.’” 

Friends of the marines will be sadly 
disappointed if the future fails to yield 
a despatch for the Secretary of the Navy 
that will cause him to hurry to the man 
in the White House. A grim flicker of a 
smile should melt the grave thoughtful 
expression of the latter, as the familiar 
words meet his eyes: 

“The U. S. marines have landed the 
Kaiser and have the situation well in 


hand.” 











Increase Our 


Food Supply 


You can help win the war by 
increasing the food supply of 
this country. Game farming car- 
ried on by people just like your- 
self will do it. There is not only 
food but also pleasure and profit 
to be derived from game farming. 
Write for our book, “Game Farm- 
ing for Profit and Pleasure”, which 
tells all about it. Sent on request, 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1019 Chronicle Building 


San Francisco 4 California 














Women Can Earn 


A Charming Independence 


Harpists are in constant demand; 
every church service is rendered 
more impressive by the addition 
of Harp music; the Harp isa neces- 
sityinevery orchestra; the Lyon & 
Healy Harpis used in most of the 
symphony orchestras of the world. 
$135 for taiigres 's Harpe; Lyon 

Healy Double Action 
$500 wh up; used Harps $250 and 
up. Easy Payments. Play while 
a pay. Small children learn to 

ay creditably after nine lessons. 

Wins for Harp Book (Free) and 
Rental Offer. 


Lyon & Healy Bia, CS ion 











Deafness 
ont dent. 





.. Wilson Spend Ear. Drums 
Little Wireless Phones for the uire no 
medicine but effectively replace what is ing or 
defective in thenatural ear drums. They are simple 
Wherethey are the wearer easily fits into the ears 
weere nay areinvisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF: 
petins you full particulars and testimonials. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 

454 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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ment for Whooping- 


Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs. 

Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croupat once ; it nips the common cold 
before it has a of developing into hing worse, and 
experience shows that a neglected cold ts a dangerous eold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “Ne family, where there are 
young children, should be without this lamp.” 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a 500n by Asthma sufferers 

for the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 
sles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
is valuable on account of its powerful germicidal qualities. 

tise ex 

Creacl ‘Aatt 
ful use. 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throet Tablets for the irritated throat. 
ot elm bark. licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
They can’ tharm you. Of yourdruggistorfrom us, 10c.in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. ,62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canads 
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America s 


First Defeat 


(Continued from page 16) 


the whistle blows, dodge the foreman, 
to see if you can lie down and beat 
them out of another five minutes. You 
find the same thing in the morning and 
you find the same thing at noon. . 

You have agreed to work eight hours a 
day; but the poor devil whom these 
stars represent, he has to work a 
twenty-four-hour day. We expect 
that now, when you see the other fel- 
low five or ten minutes before the whis- 
tle blows, sneaking away, you will just 
call him out and tell him he has one 
more whistle. Tell him his duty is on 
the job until the whistle blows. 

“You expect to get paid for an eight- 
hour day, you expect compensation for 
eight hours, and we expect that you 
will put in eight hours’ work forit. You 
will have to work while this war is 
on—work—WORK LIKE BLAZES!” 


Is it necessary to point out that the 
business agent of the Soacaanehers’ union 
describes labor conditions in the San 
Francisco shipyards exactly as they have 
been described in these pages? He speaks 
of men going to work late and quitting 
early, of “shooting craps” during working 
hours, of jumping over the fence, of “ly- 
ing down on the job,” of sneaking away 
and working only part time. If these 
things were done by only a few men, it 
would not be necessary to have a labor 
leader go from plant to plant making 
patriotic addresses; pressure by their 
fellow workers, dismissal by the employer, 
would eliminate the slackers in two weeks. 
Only a deep-rooted, general demoraliza- 
tion would call for the action McGuire 
took. 

It is not the province or the purpose of 
these articles to nag, scold and revile. 
The underlying aim is to set forth the 
true conditions prevailing in the shops 
and factories of the Far West, to the end 
that the causes of unrest may be laid 
bare, that remedies may be found and 
applied. 

Nhat did England do when a similar 
condition confronted her in her hour of 
peril, when the ship builders, earning 
twice the usual amount, worked only half 
the time, when the coal miners struck 
while the Grand Fleet screamed for 
bunker coal, when labor disputes threat- 
ened to tie up the munitions output? 

Britain did not conscript her workers. 
Even in 1915, before the Russian revolu- 
tion was dreamed of, Lloyd George realized 
clearly that the war could not he carried 
on with forced labor. Today, after three 
years in which the class-conscious power 
of Labor has grown month by month, a 
resort to peonage will be as eective asa 
submarine bombardment of Dover. 

Lloyd George induced the British trade 
unions to cooperate voluntarily in war 
work. He got them to assent to the sus- 
pension of all trade-union rules and regula- 
tions that decreased the individual output; 
voluntarily the union leaders agreed 
to throw the doors wide open in every war 
plant, to let women and unskilled men do 
every part of the skilled worker's task in 








CLASSIFIED 
Washington Lands 


To Workingmen— While you are making bi 
money prepare for the future. Buy a piece of oon | 
land in the Puget Sound Country—Washington. I 
have some choice land in su 1 farming districts 
which will pay eae a splendid income and increase 
in value ged as the growth in population in 
The Great Northwest continues. I have put hun- 
dreds of families on my land and they are all highly 
pleased. You can become a ranch owner with a 
very little cash. Write for my literature and state 
how much land you = Climate and livin 
conditions here are ideal. Good markets a 
schools. Write H. C. Peters, Owner, 716% 3rd Ave., 
Seattle, Washington. 




















Oregon Lands 


For Sale or Exchange—Timber, Orchards 
and fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches; 
also city property. Best all-the-year-round climate 
on coast, with finest medicinal sp . Beaver 
Realty Company, Ashland, Oregon. 


Farm Wanted 


Wanted to hear from owner of good farm for 
sale. State cash price, and deactiption. D. F. 
Bush, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Poultry 





Be Independent! If you are a man or woman 
of moderate means investigate the possibilities of 
poult hee | at Santa Cruz, California. ‘*I know 
of nothing which will yield so comfortable a living 
amid suc leasant surroundings,”’ says one man 
who tried. rite today for illustrated handbook: 
“Santa Cruz— Where Chickens Grow Into Money.” 
Seeanees of Commerce, 2814 Pacific Avenue, Santa 

ruz, Cal. 








Patents 


Startling Patent Facts. Send postal for new 
1918 90-page book Free. Your idea may mean a 
fortune if handled rightly. Learn how my service 
differs. Send sketch or model for actual search. 
George P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 25D, Oriental 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to papenteeite. Victor J. Evans & Co., 

‘atent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


~ Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 

simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’ and “Patent Buyers."’ Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. C. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 

ks free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Help Wanted 


Premium As- 























Side Line Salesmen—Sellin 
sortments. Get our New Live Up-to-date Line at 
once! It pays from $5.00 to $15.00 commission 
per order. rite today. Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 

igel St., Chicago. 


Wantes—Gpare time magazine Eegesconta~ 
tives. Sunset has something new and different for 
you. Write today. Agency Division, Sunset Maga- 
zine, San Francisco, California 











Motion Piétures, Stories, etc. 


Make Money Writing Short Stories or 
Articles. Big pay. Spare time or regular work. 
Send for Free Information. Uni Syndicate, 
Dept. 8, Los Angeles, California. 











Personal 


Old False Teeth Wanted. 





The older the 


better. Don't matter if broken. We pay up to 
$25 per set. Cash sent by return mail. e return 
our goods if you refuse our offer. ail to G 


andolph, Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Misce/laneous 


Ingrowing Toe Nail Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic ony 
anee, easily adjusted. irculars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free, © 


. niplogue uoting prices 
for coins, ten cents, William Hesslein, 101 
mont 8t., Dept. 8, Boston, Mass. 
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order to reserve the trained craftman’s 
mechanical skill for the most important 
jobs. 

It was far harder for the British unions 
to agree to this removal of the bars than 
it is for the American labor organizations. 
In the United States barely ten per cent 
of the manual workers are organized; in 
Britain the trade unions comprise in their 
membership almost forty per cent of the 
workers. In Britain the steel workers, 
the shipbuilding crafts, the machinists, 
boilermakers, the skilled metal workers 
were ninety per cent organized; in the 
United States the unions control less than 
ten per cent of the shops and factories 
capable of producing war material. 

et British labor voluntarily surren- 
dered the greatest gains made by any 
body of workers in the world. Only after 
the labor leaders had agreed did Parlia- 
ment pass the Munitions of War Act. 

Under this Act it is unlawful for the 
employes in more than 5000 British war 
factories to strike, to work irregularly, to 
loaf on the job, to object to the employ- 
ment of non-union men or women. The 
owners of these plants may not hire an- 
other plant’s workmen, enticing them by 
offers of higher pay. No demands for 
higher wages are considered except on the 
basis of increased cost of living and any 
shortage of labor is made up out of a 
mobile reserve of 200,000 volunteer war 
workers. 

In return for labor's concessions the 
British government takes eighty per cent of 
the excess profits of these plants. It also 
maintains the same standard of pay for 
men and women engaged in ‘docsiesl 
tasks and it guarantees the re-establish- 
ment of union conditions at the close of 
the war. 


ERE in the United States it is of little 
importance whether the painters, the 
piano workers, the men in the furniture 
factories and the potteries work continu- 
ously or go out on strike. It is of vital im- 
ortance, though, to establish a compre- 
lecares national labor policy to the end 
that every war plant, including the farms, 
may operate without interruption at max- 
imum capacity. Obviously the English 
plan is unsuited to American conditions 
in all its details. The American trade 
unions are not strong enough, except in 
spots. Their leaders either lack the men- 
tality and the vision to see the situation in 
its true light or, if they have this vision 
and mentality, they cannot control their 
followers. ny agreement made with 
trade union heads covers only a minor 
fraction of the skilled mechanics, and 
even this minor fraction may not feel 
itself bound by the agreement. Only re- 
cently this was illustrated by the ship 
carpenters’ strike. 
et the American trade unions offer 
the only available vehicle for the estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive national 
labor policy—if they will play the game 
squarely. So far they have not. Despite 
the agreement to suspend hostilities des 
ing the war, most of them have endeav- 
ored to perpetuate restrictive rules and 
to extend them to plants and industries 
which they could not conquer under nor- 
mal conditions. So long as these hostili- 
ties continue, war work will suffer. Presi- 
dent Wilson in his letter to W. L. 
Hutcheson, president of the carpenters’ 
and joiners’ organization, proved that) a 
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FLANNEL 
SHIRT 


The Shirt with more 
Than a Million Friends 
[nAll Good Grades 
AndAll Good Shades RX 


4 Z, iS a 

There’s something about the fit and “feel” of the “Old 
Reliable” RACINE flannel shirt that makes it the 
favorite among active, hard-muscled men who en- 
joy physical comfort and freedom. 
It’s the Popular Shirt at a Popular Price 
<= manila fee American men ie eveey walk of le, 

ie an air of pe ot gychanmlg sy Baye per If he deesn't carry the RACINE 


holds its sha; | 5 | ; there’s anne! shirt in stock, write us or find 
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Good grocers and 
druggists sell it by 
the case. 


The Clicquot Club Company 
Millis, Mass, U S.A 
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. Plan Book Shows 
60 House Bargains! 


Write today for this new Fenner Book of Ready- 
Cut Houses! Get rock-bottom prices from the old, 
original ready-cut concern of the Pacific Coast. 
We are Manufacturere—not agents or jobhers. Fenner 
Houses from forest to you, with only smal! profit 
tween. Ready-cutting saves waste. We shio every- 
thing complete, ready to erect. Hundreds of our houses 
in all patts of the west. This book will save you hun- 
dreds of dollars. 
Send 6c in stamps for the Fenner Plan Book today! 













































i $200.00 


is the first award in our monthly agents’ 
co-operative contest. 


2 Hours a Week 


faithfully worked could enable you to 
come in for this first award. Write to- 
day for particulars. 


under 657 Wag bps takes the youth 'of the country. 
Gomand Tonite D ‘tors--vither young men or 
men, men. Bi2s a month and expenses 
. A of Pretection--he sees that regu 
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DELATONE 


Good memory 

BeAvUTY 8 ists recommend NG essential to success,for 
DEL-A-TONE for quick, safe is Power. Test 

and sure removal of hair from your memory! } will 

arms, neck orface. At druggists; 

or mailed to your address for $1.00. 


is absolutely 


send a 7 ged m. fer 
339 S. Wabash Ave. ms Chisnon, mi. - Bere ‘in Bien 
Dickson Memory School 1708 dg. Chicago 




















firm insistence upon industrial peace will 
bring results. 

But a firm attitude toward rebellious 
union heads is not enough. The indi- 
vidual worker must be convinced that 
the government means to be firm toward 
rebellious capital likewise. The Hog Is- 
land scandal must not be duplicated. 
The excess profit in government war work 
must be pruned without mercy. If the 
profiteering on top is stopped, the sullen 
apathy below will be deprived of its only 
reason to refuse to do its full part with- 
out shirking. 





Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 











Tokyo, Japan. 
I beg respectfully to inform you that 
I like very much of your magazine. But 


| I found that you are mistaked in your 








magazine at September. That is to say. 
At the page 7 is not “Viscount Kikuro 
Ishii.” Kikuro is the mistake. It is 
Kikujiro. So you are omitted “ji” I am 
ris sorry of it. And I hope not mistake 
and omit. I am regret to inform you 
with my kindly deed. I known great 
many interesting your news by your 
magazine. Herewith I thank you greater 
to you. I am student one of the com- 
mercial and technical school of Tokyo. 
I. Inouye. 


Lovelock, Cal. 

I greatiy appreciate Sunset. There is 
little I do not read. The articles on Labor 
and the Life of London seem to me to 
have special merit. Your service column 
is honest and instructive. 

Frep W. SHELDON. 


San Francisco, Cal- 
In her story “Life and Jack London,” 
Rose Wilder Lane gives a description of | 
my father, Captain Sutherland, which is- 
not a true portrait of him. The author 
has evidently confused him with the 
character which Jack London is under- 
stood to have attributed to Alec Mac- 
Lean, in “The Sea Wolf.” My father was 
not actually a sea-faring man. He was 
the owner of the Sophie Sutherland, on 
which London sailed, and he took with 
him a navigator. Such direction of the 
crew as my father assumed could not 
have been conducted in the brutal man- 
ner described. My father not only had 
a full crew, as the log-book in my pos- 
session proves—and it was thus not 
necessary to drive the men to double 
tasks—but he was, himself, a very kindly 
man and beyond what was reasonably 
right and fair he was not a man to drive 
others in the way this description would 
indicate. 

The fact that Capt. MacLean was 
navigator with my father on the trip 
previous to the one London made, and 
that he doubtless heard from the crew 
descriptions of the former trip, has evi- 
dently caused a comparison which, in 
simple justice to my father, should not 
be allowed to stand. 

SopHIE SUTHERLAND. 
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Alexandria 


THE SOCIAL CENTER OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


700 ROOMS 


FIREPROOF 


For rates and information about 
motor routes, side-trips, write 


VERNON GOODWIN 


Vice President and Managing Director 

















Affiliated with Hotel Clarendon, Seabreeze, Florida 








Van Nuys Hotel 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


OPERATED BY E. L. POTTER CO. 





The Van Nuys is known 
the world over among the 
best class of travelers for 
its high standard of service 
and its homelike surround- 
ings and atmosphere. Its 
biggest patronage is from 
the better class of travelers 
on the Pacific Coast and 
that tells the story. a ar 


Write for rates and full particulars or for any 
other information about Southern California. 


B. W. Thompson ad A. J. Pedersen 
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Milk 


Preferred by Many 


Sunset Readers 


fully know and appreciate the exceptional qualities of 


Tasir are thousands of readers of Sunset Magazine who 


Carnation Milk. However, there are those readers who 
have never tried Carnation in their home. We invite these 
readers to try it today. Order a few cans from your grocer and 
get acquainted with Carnation Quality. 

Carnation Milk is nothing but pure cows’ milk evaporated to the con- 
sistency of cream, hermetically sealed in cans and sterilized. 

Our recipe book tells you how to use Carnation Milk in your cooking, 
your baking and in every other milk use in your home. It gives over 
100 tested recipes for plain and fancy cooking. Writetoday. Carnation 
Milk Products Co., 462 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash., U.S. A. 


Remember—Your Grocer Has Carnation Milk 


The Answer to the Pare Milk Question 

















“Facing Union Square 
4000 Rooms 
froms2o0 per Day 
Service ala Carte 
or Jable dHote. 
Turkish Bath Departments 
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The VOS€ Grand 


is creating a sensation in musi- 
cal circles. Investigation will 
convince you that never has a 
grand piano with the prestige 
and quality of the Vose sold 
at so low a figure. $575. 

B. Boston. Before buying a 
piano learn more of this won- 
derful instrument. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautiful- 

ly illustrated catalogue 

and easy payment plan. 
Vose & Sons Piano Company 
168 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Sunset Country 


Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
the West, its lands and industries. The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship Jines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
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Come Back to the Soil 


You Will Be Doing Your Bit 


What Would You Like to Raise? Fruit? Grain? 
Sugar Beets? Potatoes? Livestock? Alfalfa? 
Whatever your choice may be, Monterey 
County can give you returns far above 
the average. 
The climate is mild and ble, and 
has that which i king 
power of every person on the farm. 
The soil ranges f; the heavy alluvial 
loam in the lan. the sani ag 
of the foothills, enabling a choi oe any 
desired product. . 
The rainfall is ample for those crops not 
iring ts of water, 
while the depth of surface water, rang- 
ing from ten to forty feet, affords inex- 
pensive irrigation facilities. 


onterey Coun 


CALIFORNIA 
has much of i lands f 
development, «point hc is am, ad 
opportunities. 








The county has alwa psenensel nego 
holdings, t recen' y there been 

of acres cunenibie to 
the small % 


The northern end of the county is the 
chief frui ing region. In the 
poor and southern sections, dairying 


San Francisco is but 100 miles to the 
north and can be reached in a few hours 


by train or on ys famous for their 
smoothness. Write for illustrated litera- 
ture to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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10 to 20 
fomily. 


fight, too—and in 

California, it will be a py ond oe ym the 
renks of the producers. For here il is rich, 
the climate ideal and the markets are near. 


“Over There” «Right Here” 


Some ass gting te che feentr-se who stay at 


ounty, 


is the county of the small farm—from 
acres providing an income which will 
and comfort to the average 
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ity of p 
tunity for proht and 
Here the largest poultry district in the world 


di gives every oppor- 
success. 


largest berry-producing center in Cali- 


Its prunes rivel those of the Santa Clera valley. 
The Grevenstein, the best early apple on the 
market, is grown widely and to perfection. 


Tho bep industgy feo 
many years. Toda 
pound. . 


ff you wnat to innew of hecnpersunition wale. 


remuneretive for 
are eround 30c per 


here, write for free information 


literature to 


Sonoma County Development Association 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 











Sunset Magazine 


Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











The Rogue River Valley 


Q. I always read the answers to the 
uestions asked in the Service Bureau 
epartment and always with the wish 
| that I might know what your opinion 
| would be of a certain portion of Oregon, 
viz.: Grant’s Pass and vicinity in the 
Rogue River Valley. 

Is it a good location for all kinds of 
fruits? Is it considered especially adapted 
to the growing of apples and pears? fs it 
considered favoedete for the growing of 
loganberries and other small fruits? 
Would English walnuts and other nuts 
do well? At what age should an orchard 
begin to bear commercially? At about 
what age should English walnuts come 
into bearing? 

Planted to the best varieties, could a 
person without much knowledge of fruit 
culture make a comfortable living from 
six or eight acres, providing that he would 
do a great deal of work on all of it him- 
self? What would an orchard planted 
to the best varieties of apples and pears 
about to come into bearing, cost per acre? 
Which is the best proposition and which 
would be most profitable, apples or pears? 
—F.L. P., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


A. We will answer your questions 
briefly and in the order that they are 
given. The Rogue River Valley is one 
of the best fruit districts in Oregon, if 
not in the world. It is a famous apple 
section, and pears do particularly well 
in the heavy, moist bottom land. The 
fruit grown hs is of exceptional quality. 
Loganberries can be grown with success, 
but the loganberry industry is concen- 
trated in the Willamette Valley, where 
the community is better organized for 
handling and selling the crop. Such con- 
ditions should be carefully considered in 
deciding upon any crop, for more and 
more good selling is coming to be an in- 
dispensable part of successful farming. 
The apple industry of Oregon has been 
put upon a fundamentally sound basis 
through the efforts of a co-operative sell- 
ing organization. 

The production of nut crops has been 
comparatively slight in the Raa River 














otnetrar 
EASTERN CITIES 


Best of Service is Offered 
to Travelers in the 
LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED 


PACIFIC LIMITED 
Daily Between 
LOS ANGELESandCHICAGO 


Via Salt Lake Route and 
Union Pacific 


SAN FRANCISCO, 643 MARKET STREET 
LOS ANGELES, 501 SO. SPRING STREET 






































Evergreen and evercool! 
Snow-capped mountains, 
virgin pine forests. na- 
tional parks, seas, lakes, 
waterfalls, roads into 
the heart of it all! And 
Alaska, the wonder- 
Jand at ourdoor! This 
book beautifully il- 

lustrated, tells you. 





Secretary of State 


OO} 
FEF RL EE EX _SCODeot-8, Olympia, Wash. 
REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Carscarefally loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
RANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Bidg., San ¥ Van Nays Bidg., Los Angeles 
Seattle 


Alaska Ballding, 
New York Boston Olabinaati 


SEND jt BUNGALOW BOOKS 


With Economy Plans 

of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
Representative Cal. Homes 
58 Plans, $2600 to $7000— 60c 

West Coast Bungalows 
72 Plans, $1200 to 

Little Bungalows 

40 Plans, $500 to $2000— 

















40 


PECIAL $1.50 OFFER 


Send $1.50 for all 8 books and get book of 
15 special plans, also Garage plans.....,...-.++++++++ FREE 


Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. Stillwell & Co., 634 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 
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Valley, but with properly selected varie- 
ties of trees, there is no reason why they 
should not be profitable. Yamhill is the 
big walnut county of Oregon. Most 
fruits and nuts come into commercial 
bearing in a very limited way in six or 
seven years. By this, it is meant that 
the returns about offset the cost of pro- 
duction. Nine or ten years’ growth is 
required for really profitable yields. 

Je do not believe that six or eight 
acres of any of the fruits that you have 
mentioned would be sufficient: to insure 
a comfortable living. Twenty acres 
would be very much nearer a safe esti- 
mate. A well planted orchard about to 
come into bearing would be worth any- 
where from $500 to $1000 an acre. Pears 
alone would probably be your best 
choice for a permanently profitable crop, 
if you are ready to fight the blight 
constantly. 


It Won’t Pay 


. I am interested in land that would 
be suitable for beans, fruits, oranges and 
other farm products, and particularly 
land that is good, but not developed. I 
am a young artist and would rather im- 
prove the land in the future. I have no 
speculative motive, but wish to invest 
my money in good farm land that I can 
make use of whenever I should decide to 
do so. For this reason I do not believe 
that it would be wise for me to buy ex- 
pensive or improved land at $200 or 
$300 an acre, as I could not make use of 
it for some time, anyway. The chances 
are that I could not go in for farming for 
ten years, but I realize that every year 
will make it much harder to get desirable 
farm land. Have heard of school land 
for $65 or $75 an acre, but wish to be in- 
formed as to what locality would be best. 
—O. D. A., Cuicaco, IL. 


A. If it will be ten years before you are 
actually ready to engage in farming, we 
pion 2 would not advise you to buy 
farm land at any price. Just stop for a 
moment to consider what the interest 
and taxes on idle farm land would be for 
a period of ten years. Together they 
might more than offset the normal in- 
crease in the land’s value. Of course, 
there might be some possible speculative 
value in such a venture, but the chances 
of someone’s ‘finding oil or building a 
moving picture city on your property are 
hopelessly remote. Without some such 
stroke of fortune, there would only be 
loss in holding idle land so long. The in- 
creasing scarcity of farm land would not 
warrant such a purchase. 

When one considers the kaleidoscopic 


changes that are so much a part of the 
world today, it does not seem improbable 
that the ambitious small farmer will be in 


a better position to get good land at a 
reasonable price and on long terms of 
payment in ten years from now than he 
is today. Even now, in the California 
State Land Colonization Project, an ex- 
periment looking to this end is going 
forward, 

We do not know exactly what you mean 
by “school lands at $65.00 an acre.” 
Most of the school land that can be taken 
up as such is arid, and arid land would 
be as expensive at $65.00 an acre in ten 
years as it is now. Certainly water will 
»€ as important a factor then as now, and 














The Trees Are Full of Blossoms 
Soon They'll Be Laden With Fruit 


iS ls year's crop in Sacramento County will be a “buster.” 
Vpy Gladdening and plentiful rains have fallen and the plow- 
t iA ing in the orchards and planting in the fields is finished. 


ict 
| Ae 
ie ) | 21 The fruit grower and the farmer are happy as larks. 
vere But this year will be no great exception ‘to the rule in 
Sacramento County. Here big crops are common. Climate, soil and 
all other conditions are right for successful agricultural pursuits. 


From Sacramento County are shipped those high-priced, quick-profit 
products that make farming worth while—pears, plums, cherries, 
prunes, hops, oranges, walnuts, almonds, raisins, table grapes, rice, 
olives, figs, alfalfa,—all special crops with a big demand at fancy prices. 
Not two decades ago the greater part of Sacramento County was 
given over to the growing of grain. Now the acreage of the more 
profitable crops is enlarging constantly, altho grains still yield a 
handsome return because of the heavy yield from the rich alluvial 
soils. 

A government report says that eventually every twenty acres of this 
great county will support a family. Isn't that worth deep considera- 
by every man who really wants a home! 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is situated at the southern end of the great Sacramento Valley; its whole area 
of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial wash from the mountains and hills, 
and in places is 40 feet in depth. Think of rich sediment soil extending to this 
depth and of the creative values contained therein. Through this plain runs the 
Sacramento River, the largest in the state, affording cheap transportation for the 
county's products between the cities of Sacramento and San eases Three 
transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid transportation facilities to 
the large Eastern markets. — 

There is room for a great number of new settlers here. A comparatively small 
percentage of the total cultivable acreage is farmed intensively. We want, we 
need more farmers. You may learn something to your advantage if you will send 
for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests you and ask us 
all the questions you want answered. We have special investigators, farm 
advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
' SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Loganberries in Oregon 


The loganberry thrives in all parts of Oregon, but particularly in the 
Willamette and Umpqua Valleys, where its production is increasing rapidly. 
The production of loganberries in Oregon in 1915 was 18,000,000 Ibs., 
valued at $70,000, and in 1917 32,000,000 Ibs., valued at) $150,000. Con- 
siderable of the product is evaporated or canned, but the manufacture of 
juice promises to become the most important branch of the business. Several 
plants for its production are located in the Willamette Valley, and the juice 
has become so popular as a refreshing drink that the demand exceeds the 
supply. 

Write for folder map and booklet descriptive of the resources of Oregon. 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 











there will always be plenty of land that 
is cheap because it lacks water. 


Dairying on Unirrigated Land 


Q. I have been watching your Service 
Bureau and think that you may be of 
some assistance to me also. I would like 
about forty acres of good land on which 
I could keep ten good cows and there in- 
crease to salable age. Some place in the 
northern part of California where forage 
grasses can be grown without irrigation 
would be what I would want. I would 
also want to grow the fruit that was 
needed for the family table. The grazing 
season should be as long as possible and 
the markets for cream and eggs and poul- 
try should not be too far distant. 
would like to locate in a place where the 
wind velocity is not too great, and where 
electrical storms are not common. 
one mage about $5000, wens - i 

ispose of my property here.—R. E. D., 
_ enemy N b? ovina 


A. Ifyou want a location where forage 
grasses can be grown without irrigation 
your choice must be very much limited, 
for there are few such places in California. 
Over a greater part of the state barley 
and other grains are grown without irri- 
gation, but in such land and with such 
crops you could not profitably go into the 
dairy business. In parts of Sonoma, 
Mendocino and Humboldt counties it is 
quite probable that you could find such 
land as you are looking for. Over parts 
of these counties there is sufficient rain- 
fall to make‘irrigation to some extent un- 
necessary, but under the most favorable 
conditions such farming cannot compare 
with the opportunities on irrigated land. 
Naturally, good irrigated land costs more 
than rough land in the hills where a few 
cows can browse, but a far smaller acreage 
will give a greater return. There are irri- 
gated lands in the valleys of all the coun- 
ties that we have mentioned, the water 
being obtained from ditches and shallow 
wells. 

Alfalfa is the very backbone of Cali- 
fornia dairying and alfalfa is grown almost 
solely on irrigated land. With your capi- 
tal you could get a good start in irrigated 
farming, which would prove very much 


| more certain and profitable than reliance 


on forage crops grown without water. 
In the rainy belt of Oregon, where the pas- 
turage stays green till late in the summer, 


| it is not profitable to rely on the natural 





grasses, and cultivated root crops, clover 
and alfalfa have everywhere became the 
dairyman’s staple crop. 

e believe that you can very probably 
find the combination that you are looking 
for in Sonoma county. The rainfall is 


| sufficient to make fruit growing without 


irrigation possible. There are many hills 
and the country itself is beautiful. You 
might buy 40 or 50 acres, part of it in the 
level of the valley where water could be 
obtained for alfalfa. Your cows could 
graze on the rest of the land. 

Sonoma county is very famous for its 
chickens and in fact all of the market 
facilities are excellent. The climate is 
rainier in winter and cooler in summer 
than that of the interior valleys. In the 
Sonoma valley high winds are very rare 
and electrical storms are practically un- 
known, as they are all over California, 
except in the high mountains. 
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Under Government Direction 
Continue to Provide 


FOUR 


Convenient and Expeditious 
Routes 


for 


Transcontinental Travel 





SUNSET ROUTE 


Between San Francisco and New 
Orleans via Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles, Tucson, El Paso, San 
Antonio and Houston, connecting 
at New Orleans with Southern 
Pacific Steamers between New 
Orleans and New York and Ha- 
vana, and Rail Lines between New 
Orleans and the Atlantic Sea- 
board. 





OGDEN ROUTE 


Between San Francisco and 
Chicago via Sacramento, Ogden, 
Omaha, also St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City via Cheyenne and Denver. 





SHASTA ROUTE 


Between San Francisco and Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, connect- 
ing with Lines between these 
points and “Twin Cities’? and 
Chicago. 





GOLDEN STATE 
ROUTE 


Between San Francisco and 
Chicago via Los Angeles, Tucson, 
El Paso, Kansas City and St. 
Louis. 


Local trains at convenient 
hours continue to operate 
with the view of serving the 
traveling public with the 


greatest efficiency attainable 41 Vill Vo rs 
under these war-time condi- ay % as if* >= j j FTI TDI iD (Ali HW, \ | 


tions. 


0. A. Smith, General rasa Agent 


train service, fares, etc., s ¢ le S mii 


For full information as to 


7. 


address Chas. S. Fee, P.T.M., 
65 Market St., San Francisco, 
Cal., or any Southern Pacific 
Agent. 
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1A Message to 
Men and Women a 


Character and Decision 


Hundreds of thousands of men are leaving for the battle line ‘‘some- 
where in France.” Hundreds of thousands of vacancies are crying 
for someone competent to fill them. No matter what your age, now is 
your opportunity for advancement. 


Step Into the Breach! 


Those who are trained—who have learned to do efficient work in any branch of com- 
merce—can be assured of quick advancement. 


Can You Pass Muster? 


The present labor crisis in America has proved the dependency of modern civilization 
on the trained man and the trained woman, for training is the keynote of all progress. 





Every Captain of Industry is Crying for 
Trained Help 


IN THIS, THE MOST GLORIOUS OPPORTUNITY OF ALL TIMES, men and 
women of all ages must come forward to “‘fill the gap.’’ You are needed, vitally needed, 
to fight here at home, to help protect the Stars and Stripes with your efforts. 


However, before you can ‘‘answer the call” in anything like a satisfactory manner you 
must learn the rules of business, even as the men in our new army must be trained be- 
fore going overseas. 


Our school is building an army of trim, fit, educated men and women who will 
make their country proud of them—men and women of ability with a mastery of 
the basic rules of business, who are bound 
to succeed. If you are fair to yourself— 








G. THOMPSON PRATT, President 


Vaisala’ a sameemnrtaaan tee ctammarmnttie raakenet mamareinad | if you are fair to your country—you will 
THE MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE | join the commercial and technical mobili- 
525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. { zation of our great nation by enrolling in 
Explain fully about your course in the subject marked X. I a course with this institution at once. 
——Advertising ——Horticulture | Mark the course which interests you on 
Agriculture ____ Electrical Engineering | the coupon ite, d hand ‘liod 
ee ee ____Mechanical Drawing { € coupon opposite, detach and mail today. 
__Automobile Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Rodinades “team S i case mean has already been detached 
ais ae P04 | when you read this message, drop a postal 
Commercial Law ____ Poultry Raising | to the school. 
__English Branches ____ Stenography | 
itnadtirenine Er deal Full information will be sent you by re- 
____Commercial Law ____Typewriting 7 turn mail. Climb out of the rut now. 
Name es { THE MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
| San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 
Town __ a aoe “4 
Ps 
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Beare 


 IRE-WOUND big guns, built 


£ of spiral or coil-wrapped cable, 


. 





2 


siitse: withstand greater firing stress, 
and last longer than ordinary guns. 
Says Popular Science: 

‘The big gun bound with wire is really stronger 

than one built of rings, or bands of Steel. * * In 


making a wire-wound gun, the wire is wound 
round and round * * over a hundred miles.”’ 
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With cable-cord (a sturdy, resilient 
fusion of cord and rubber) supplant- 
ing wire, Goodrich Silvertown Cord 
Tires are built like wire-wound big 
guns. Built thus to resist road shock, 
they outlast ordinary tires. 
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Practical usage confirms science. 
SILVERTOWN. CORDS and 
BLACK SAFETY TREADS, 


put to nation-wide road tests by 
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a Goodrich Test Car Fleets, have proved - 
* the durability and dependabilty of— ‘ <F 
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ACH DAY THROUGH COUNTLESS CENTURIES 

the setting sun has found the Pyramids of Egypt faith- 

ful to their vigil o'er the desert sands. In steadfast emula- 

tion of such an example, the grip of RUBBERSET 

Brushes has performed its accepted service throughout the 
more than three decades that mark its history. 


It is not the temporary hold of pitch, glue, shellac or 
cement, of fragile thread, of harsh metal or cutting wire. 
The RUBBERSET grip is positive at all times and under 
all conditions, sharing the everlasting qualities of its base 
of hard vulcanized rubber— a substance impervious alike to 
heat or cold, to flood or drought, to use or to old age. 


orld: 
Sani Insist upon the inscription RUBBERSET on every brush Bland 
Hair a 


Brushes you buy—That brush must make good, or WE WILL! int 


RUBBERSET COMPANY ii \viision Street Brushes 


682 Mission Street 


Rubberset 


BRUSHES 


wwyawo? 1388388" 











The SAFETY Tooth BrusA. 








